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First a memorandum to President Kennedy 

Next a position paper for experts 

Now a book that spells out in realistic and 
practical details the constructive alterna- 
tive to the arms race. 

President Kennedy in his speech to the United 
Nations said: 

"It is therefore our intention to challenge the 
Soviet Union not to an arms race but to a peace 
race." 

From this beginning, readers of this book, by 
applying its principles, can make their own 
contributions to bringing about the first real 
peace in our century. 


“Brilliantly conceived and written” 

Philip N oel-Baker 
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d □ □ □ □ Preface 


This book was written to help stop the drift to 
war and to propose policies that are superior to the arms 
race for strengthening freedom in society. 

While the analyses in this book and the policies that I 
propose are stated in terms of the United States, they apply 
with similar force to all the industrial countries of the West. 

In order to prepare this many-sided treatment of the arms 
race and the peace race, I have drawn upon a range of indus- 
trial, economic and technical studies that I have done since 
1945, in addition to the growing literature on the policies 
and the technology of armament and disarmament. 

This book is focused on the problems of war and peace 
in the 1960 } s. The analysis, however, is in the long tradition 
of a humanistic and libertarian view of society. 

The work of preparing this book was strongly backed by 
splendid research cooperation from Colin Gonze and Norman 
Rush. Gabriel and Joyce Kolko and Prof. John E. Ullmann 
were generous in making available research files that saved 
much time, and Ruth Scheidt labored unstintingly to help 
produce the manuscript. 

I am most grateful to my good friends Lewis and Alys 
Bohn, Gabriel and Joyce Kolko, Dr. Myer D. Mendelson, 
Dr. David Schecter and Estelle Schecter, Dr. Alberta Szalita, 
and Prof. John E. Ullmann for valuable comments and 
criticism of the manuscript The book has benefited greatly 
from the editorial talents of Haskel FrankeL 

My dear wife Clarice participated at many points of the 
research and writing process, and contributed valuable crit- 
icism for the organization of the book. 

I dedicate this book to my nephews Oded, Noam and 
Etan, with all my love. 

Seymour Melman 

New York City 

October, 1961 
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□ □ □ □ □ Introduction 


The peace race is an alternative to either war 
or surrender in the world contest with the Soviet system. 
It is a policy for the West for winning a world political 
victory for freedom in society. 

I have written this book because as an American I see 
that our country will lose its life and its freedom if the arms 
race and its policies are continued. 

The military strength of the United States is being by- 
passed by the Communist campaign that promises an end 
to poverty at the price of personal and political freedom. 
Yet, despite the defeats in Cuba, China, Laos, and Korea, 
the United States still commits itself to the losing military 
battle cries of “Better Armed than Impotent,” “Better Dead 
than Red.” 

Dead, red, and impotent — all involve a major defeat. A 
military policy, emphasizing armament, contradicts its own 
ends, for it invites disaster in a war that no one can win. 

It is time for all citizens of the United States to examine 
the arms race: What has it gained us? What will it get the 
United States since there can be no winner in a nuclear war? 

Unswerving commitment to the arms race means the end 
of Western civilization, no less than Russia, in war. The arms 
race also marks the decline of the United States as the 
world’s leading political and industrial power in peace. 

There is still a chance for the United States if the fiasco 
of the arms race is recognized and replaced by a policy that 
can win. But it must happen promptly. When the arms race 
fails, or, rather, when it succeeds , there will be no second 
chance. 
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PART I ROADS TO DEFEAT 

CHAPTER 1 The Arms Race: 

□ o □ □ □ The Impotence of Military Power 

The American military machine is dearly 
ineffectual in coping with international crises. While the 
United States had a monopoly of nuclear military power, a 
fourth of humankind (China) passed under Communist 
control. The Cuban revolution took place at the side of an 
American military base on Cuban soil. Of what use are atom 
bombs in resolving the chaotic condition of the Congo? Is 
the Polaris missile system an effective response to the grow- 
ing influence of Chinese Communist-oriented political parties 
in Latin America among landless peasants and a frustrated 
middle class? 

Just how strong is United States military power? The 
most spectacular weapons in the arsenal of the United States 
are the atomic and hydrogen bombs. Dr. Ralph Lapp, a 
physicist who has long studied military technology, has 
estimated that the American stockpile of atomic warheads 
is equivalent to about 50,000 bombs, each of which has the 
explosive equivalent of about 20,000 tons of TNT (the 
Hiroshima bomb). The lethal capability of these warheads 
is so great in relation to, say, the size of the Soviet Union, 
that military men have designated their capacity as “over- 
kill.” Even the military find this destructive ability a little 
ridiculous: “If you kill a nation, it’s dead,” insists a Navy 
warrior. “There’s no reason to continue pumping bullets into 
it” (Wall Street Journal , November 18, 1960). 

Nuclear warheads are of many different sizes and may 
be delivered in many ways. Some missiles can travel 5,000 
miles or more; short-range missiles, such as those placed in 
submarines, have an announced range of about 1,400 miles. 
Atomic warheads can also be dropped from planes, shot out 
of cannons. Missiles themselves can be launched from land, 
ship, aircraft, and moving land vehicles like railroad cars. 
Hanson Baldwin of the New York Times reported, on 
February 1, 1961, that the United States possesses twelve 
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Atlas intercontinental ballistic missiles (5,750 miles) and 
some ten others about to be emplaced. Shorter range missiles 
(1,700 miles), mostly in Western Europe, number over 
a hundred — at the ready. The United States has about 
30-40,000 military aircraft. 

A missile fired 5,000 miles can be exploded within three 
miles of its target A small rocket fired by a single man, is 
far more accurate. In 1959, the Atomic Energy Commission 
announced that various bombs exploded in Nevada had 
explosive yields of less than 100 tons of TNT, with the 
smallest yield being actually as little as six tons of TNT 
equivalent {New York Times , March 11, 1959). Early in 
1961, the Pentagon unveiled the Davy Crockett Rocket, 
“designed to provide the foot soldier with a highly mobile 
weapon equal in firepower to massed heavy artillery” {New 
York Times , January 2, 1961). 

Then there are the conventional weapons such as those 
used in World War II; their destructive capabilities have 
also been enlarged. The German V-l, a simple device, is ca- 
pable of carrying nuclear warheads. Chemical and bacterio- 
logical techniques are, by now, quite refined. Their effects 
on plants, animals, and human beings have been studied in 
large laboratories all over the world. Recently, Major Gen- 
eral Marshall Stubbs, chief chemical officer of the United 
States Army, was questioned as to the practicality of a bio- 
logical attack against a large country such as the United 
States. He thought it was technically feasible. Ten carriers 
— planes or missiles — each carrying five tons of dried biolog- 
ic agents, could mount such an attack: . . no need to fly at 
tree-top level either; packages dropped from on high would 
open at lower levels and disperse their contents.” With ten 
carriers, employing a line attack, General Stubbs said he 
thought “a potential enemy would get at least thirty per 
cent casualties. ...” 1 A recent military technical study on 
biological warfare advises that, “one unique property of anti- 
personnel BW agents is that they can be ‘tailored’ to cause 
varying degrees of incapacitation, ranging from minor, 
temporary illness to death. The choice of agents and conse- 
quent effects will depend upon the objectives of the user. . . .” 
It is known that mass production of BW agents is possible 
and the cost of production is low compared with other muni- 
tions. 2 

Biological warfare weapons may come to be used as a kind 
of poor man’s atom bomb if the arms race should explode 
into open war. 
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American military analysts assume that the Soviets also 
possess an atomic warhead stockpile and many delivery sys- 
tems. The Soviets have a large fleet of submarines, said to 
number as many as 500 — twice the size of the World War 
II German submarine fleet. The New York Times reported 
on January 19, 1961 that fourteen are equipped to carry and 
launch missiles. All American coastal cities are open to 
destruction by a method of attack that gives no warning time. 

There is no defense against such arsenals. The Defense 
Department has spent enormous sums on military hardware, 
but there is little proof that they have purchased more 
security. 

National military security is probably no longer a mean- 
ingful one-nation project. If further proof is needed, we have 
Only to look at the so-called civilian defense programs. A 
1960 report to Governor Nelson A. Rockefeller on “Survival 
in a Nuclear Attack,” gives the following vivid account: 

A large weapon may produce a three-mile fireball and 
gouge out a crater a mile wide and several hundred feet 
deep. Much of this displaced material rises as high as 
twenty or twenty-five miles in the characteristic mush- 
room cloud. It becomes mixed with and impregnated by 
the intensely radioactive fission products of the 
weapon. . . . V 

The total energy depends on the size and the nature 
of the weapon and may be the equivalent of exploding 
twenty million tons of TNT. To put this in proper 
perspective, it would be a solid block of TNT covering 
six city blocks and as high as the Empire State Building. 
This violent energy release takes several forms, mainly 
heat, blast effect, and nuclear radiation. 

The initial heat effect is of relatively short duration, 
but is so intense that it can ignite combustible materials 
and inflict second degree bums more than 25 miles away. 

The blast effect is also of momentary nature, but can 
be so powerful as to completely collapse conventional 
building structures at distances up to ten miles and cause 
substantial damage up to 25 miles. ... 

The incendiary effects of the larger thermonuclear bombs 
are enormous. A 20 megaton warhead . (equivalent to 20 
million tons of TNT) might easily set fire completely to 
500-1,000 square miles. 
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| Obviously an attack carried out with such weapons would 
I be so destructive as to be humanly and militarily meaning- 
\ lessjThe generals of the two greatest world powers can no 
. longer predict how to win military victories. The destructive 
capacity of the nuclear weapons stockpiles is so enormous 
that it overwhelms ordinary human understanding. Arms are 
no longer comprehensible even to those who control them. 
The potential destruction makes no sense in terms of our 
conventional view of life, for a nuclear war would leave few 
viewers. What strategy has the military conceived under 
these circumstances? 

IF NOT VICTORY, THEN DETERRENCE 

Victory in a nuclear war is an empty word — it refers to no 
probable condition. Liddell Hart, the respected military 
analyst, writes in his book, Deterrence or Defense (Praeger, 
New York City, p.X.): 

The mutual possession of nuclear weapons tends to 
nullify the value of possessing them, for even a decisive 
superiority of numbers does not insure victory, as it has 
with other weapons, but merely mutual destruction. . . . 
The natural consequence of such nuclear parity is 
nuclear nullity. 

Thus the nuclear deterrent in which the West has put 
so much trust, is fading except as a deterrent to its 
own kind of action. 


And for the Soviet view, Major General Nikolai A. Talen- 
sky, regarded as a foremost military theoretician of the 
Soviet General Staff, has this to say: 


There is practically no possibility of averting a nuclear 
rocket attack. A nuclear war would be global and would 
result in the death of half of the population of the world; 
It would be impossible to keep local nuclear wars from 
spreading, and they would be nothing but a prelude to 
a universal nuclear rocket war. And finally: A surprise 
attack might gain a momentary advantage for an 
aggressor; but with the present level of nuclear stock* 
piles the conflict would eventually culminate in the 
destruction of the aggressors as well as the victim of the 
attack. 
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Talensky concluded from this reasoning that jrar.as an 
October 13, 1960). 

Strategies of deterrence are defended by the military mind 
unable to plan for military victory. 

Deterrence is brinkmanship. It is an attempt to persuade 
the other side of the firmness of one’s intentions under par- 
ticular conditions. The method is political-psychological 
rather than military. When this method is applied by two 
or more competing states the result is a continuous stream 
of even more dangerous crises. 

The more recent theories of military deterrence proclaim 
the possibility of stabilizing the arms race at agreed 
levels. The assumptions are as follows: Rulers of national 
states wield their military power in a rational way; stability 
requires that each side prefers a military stand-off to any 
other attainable state of affairs; no attempt will be made to 
upset this; neither side must see an advantage in surprise 
attack; neither side must feel that the other is planning such 
a surprise attack, and thus feel impelled to strike first. 

Stability would also require that neither side achieves 
technological advantage useful for attacking first. Military 
deterrent stability then requires that neither side be so suc- 
cessful in extending its sway by political methods as to excite 
the other to attempt a military surprise attack, in order to 
redress the situation. 

Stability would further require that neither side take any 
action that would lead the other to suspect the possibility 
of an attack. Neither side must know where the other’s 
military forces are, for such knowledge could be the basis for 
calculating a winning military assault. In sum: while military 
systems are a primary basis for international relations, very 
improbable requirements must be satisfied in order to have 
stable military deterrence* 

Disarmament would cope with these sources of military 
instability by eliminating their operation altogether, and 
replacing a strategy of terror by rule of law. 

Some deterrence enthusiasts claim that “limited” wars, 
using World- War- II type weapons (non-nuclear) , can still be 
fought and won by the major powers. The case holds if one 
of the major powers is prepared to accept defeat by the 
other. There are no known grounds for supposing that either 
the American or the Soviet military high command is pre- 
pared to suffer a defeat On the contrary, both are strongly 
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indoctrinated against surrender under any circumstances. 
Accordingly, where the two major powers face each other 
with conventional weapons, nuclear weapons would be 
brought into play by whichever side saw itself at a critical 
disadvantage. The so-called theories of limited war are 
ndtEIng less than playing with fire. 

REALISM GONE BERSERK 


Since warheads may be delivered by many means, the 
possibility is open for an attack on a country without the 
target country knowing the source of the attack. This possi- 
bility has led military strategists to consider the proposal of 
a “doomsday machine,” a number of thermonuclear bombs so 
embedded in the earth’s crust that their explosion would split 
and thereby destroy the entire planet. This, it is suggested, 
would be the final deterrent to any country that would dare 
to attack the United States, because the doomsday machine 
would give high assurance that the country, whatever its 
identity, could not escape destruction. 8 

All of the proponents of deterrence claim to be “realistic” 
in affirming that national military power is the regulator of 
international politics. Hence, “pure power” is “pure political 
realism.” 

Here emphasis is wrongly placed on a vast scale, for one 
nation’s military power can be bypassed by another nation’s 
direct political and economic methods. However, in response 
to this the American government has reaffirmed emphasis 
on military power, with the result that the military arm of 
government has come to be viewed as the main means for 
staving off the extension of the Soviet system. That is why 
disarmament is a politically frightening prospect for the 
military-conservative mentality in the United States. 

For example, in the view of the editors of Business Week 
(January 28, 1961, p. 89), “Any real disarmament is a pipe 
dream so long as Moscow pushes the power struggle in Asia 
and Africa and Latin America.” When the matter is put in 
such terms then we are clearly at an impasse, for it may be 
a true pipe dream to expect Communist rulers to abandon 
their struggle for more power. The rulers of Soviet society, 
operating the biggest company in the world, use all the 
means at their control to extend their managerial rule at 
home and abroad. 

By ignoring political and economic solutions, and con- 
centrating on military methods, the American theorists for 
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tiie arms j*ace have become the defeatists of American 
society. Theirs is the counsel of despair for political victory. 
'Their advice* now includes seriously risking World War III 
and with it, extermination for all of us. 
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CHAPTER 2 The Arms Race: 


□ □ □ □ □ Dangers of War from Failures of 
People and Machines 

The Boston Traveler, of December 13, 1960, 
carried the following dispatch from United Press Interna- 
tional, datelined Chicago: 


For three American businessmen, 20 minutes pro- 
duced the “absolute terror” of a Russian missile at- 
tack* . . . 

They waited, with a terror unknown to most Ameri- 
cans, for the worst They waited almost helplessly, never 
knowing until the very end that it was all a mistake. 

The three businessmen were touring the North 
American Air Defense Command (NORAD) head- 
quarters at Colorado Springs, Colo., last Oct 5. The 
executives — Thomas Watson, New York, president of 
International Business Machines, Charles H. Percy, 
president of Bell & Howell, and Peter G. Peterson, exec- 
utive vice president of Bell & Howell — were bring 
shown the nation’s defense set-up. 

Peterson said the group, whose firms manufacture 
defense and space products — were in a “big room where 
top officers sit at desks studying a huge plastic screen 
that shows unknown aircraft moving over North 
America. 

“Our guide,” Peterson said, “showed us equipment 
designed to detect the presence of missiles. 

“On a lighted panel was a series of numbers, running 
from one through five. 

“As I recall it,” Peterson said, “we were told if No. 1 
flashed, it meant only routine objects in the air. If No. 2 
flashed, it meant there were a few more unidentified 
objects, but nothing suspicious. 

“If five flashed,” Peterson continued, “it was highly 
probable that objects in the air were moving toward 
America. An attack was likely.” 
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The three executives watched the screen, intent upon 
its operation. As they watched, the numbers changed 
from 1 to 2 . . . then a pause . . . and then No. 3. 

The numbers continued to move, reaching 4 and trig- 
gering the giant defense command into action. 

<f When the numbers rose to four,” Peterson said, 
“key NORAD generals came running from their offices. 
They converged on the room — it seemed to take only 
seconds.” 

Then, the number rose to 5. 

Quickly, Peterson and his friends were escorted from 
the main room into another office. They were unaware 
of what transpired in the great defense room after their 
departure. 

Almost stunned, the executives waited through 20 
minutes of “absolute terror.” 


Further comment on this incident was given in an Associ- 
ated Press dispatch from Washington dated December 22, 
1960: 


The North American Defense Command credited its 
Canadian deputy commander today with sound think- 
ing and action in handling a false alarm from a missile- 
warning station. But it disputed a published report that 
this “averted what could have been a nuclear disaster.” 

The report was distributed by the Canadian Press. It 
gave a somewhat different version of a story put out by 
the Pentagon on Dec. 7 explaining why information 
from the Ballistic Missile Early Warning Station at 
Thule, Greenland, on Oct 5 was quickly identified as a 
radar echo from the moon rather than from an enemy 
missile. 


The Pentagon version said only that the “Norad 
commander in chief made an immediate decision to 
disregard the radar return and that he then telephoned 
the commander of Thule Air Base and learned that the 
B.M.E.W.S. (Ballistic Missile Early Warning System) 
was not operating properly.” 

The Canadian Press version, crediting Canadian Air 
Marshal Roy Slemon with “quick thinking that headed 
off a North American missile scare,” said Marshal 
Slemon was actually in command at the time and that 
he “refused to be panicked by radar information which 
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made it appear that long-range missiles had been 
launched against North America.” {New York Times , 
December 23, 1960) 

The crucial event here was the readiness of the Canadian 
air marshal to hold up a counterattack order so that verifica- 
tion could take place. Another factor was surely the presence 
of Chairman Khrushchev at the United Nations headquar- 
ters in New York City. The plausible question to ask is: 
Would the same deliberation be exercised during an interna- 
tional military crisis? Thus, during the Anglo-French-Israeli 
attack on Egypt and the Suez Canal area, would the military 
commanders of the North American Defense Command also 
have been prepared to wait twenty minutes (the time it took 
to check out the incident at Thule, Greenland)? Various 
reports suggest that the American armed forces went to 
Lebanon in 1958 fully prepared to counter a Russian mili- 
tary blow. Under such tension, with a vast military system 
standing ready, would the same deliberation be shown by 
aircraft and missile commanders? The same reasoning 
applies to Berlin crises and others that may follow. 

Human error, equipment failure, and faulty judgment 
could result in a nuclear war. The probability is heightened 
under a number of definable conditions: when it is widely 
held that military methods are the sole and necessary way 
of countering the Soviet system; when political methods of 
competition with the Soviets are regarded as ineffectual; 
when the conviction prevails that the Soviets are sure to 
attack when it might suit them (thus getting the jump on 
them is reasonable). 

As a result of these conditions there is an unconscious 
readiness to take large risks in military matters. Military 
men and political leaders are given a moral license to be 
careless. 1 Indeed, under such conditions, the difference in 
meaning between careful and careless behavior becomes 
obscure. 


ACCIDENTS WITH MISSILES AND OTHER EQUIPMENT 


Columbia University has 1,419 telephones on Morningside 
Heights, New York City, located in closed, well-protected 
premises, which are not normally subjected to heavy phys- 
ical use. The operation of this system requires a full-time 
attendance of a telephone company maintenance man — and 
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this is a relatively small communications network. When 
even simple electrical systems, operating under sheltered 
conditions, are subject to continuous failure, we must realize 
and accept the constant Threat from failure of complex 
control mechanisms of atomic weapons. 

An unofficial study of accidental war places the number 
of accidents involving nuclear weapons in United States 
missiles and aircraft at about fifty from 1945 to mid-1960. 2 

Since this report, two Polaris missiles went out of control 
after firing and had to be destroyed in flight {New York 
Times , August 8, 1960, January 15, 1961). Antiaircraft mis- 
siles in the United States have been fired accidentally, and 
on several occasions, intercontinental missiles have missed 
their targets and come down on the territory of friendly 
countries. 

Technicians of the armed forces and of the Atomic Energy 
Commission have devised elaborate procedures for the pre- 
vention of accidental detonation of nuclear warheads; delib- 
erate mechanical and electrical routines must be carried out 
in order to arm warheads in the larger bombs or missiles. In 
smaller weapons, however, the arming of the warhead must 
be done by remote control or automatically, without direct 
human intervention. 

As the number of nuclear weapons increases, and the num- 
ber of persons handling them increases, the possibility of 
failure, even in elaborately designed devices and routines, 
must increase. John Phelps and his colleagues put the 
matter in these terms: 


Making some reasonable assumptions about the 
number of weapons (10,000 for the United States), the 
miles traveled by the average weapon in 10 years, the 
crash rate of weapons carriers, the frequency of signifi- 
cant maintenance operations, etc., we are alert to the 
conclusion that the chances are of the order of 1 in 100 
that a U.S. nuclear weapon will explode sometime in the 
next ten years. This extremely approximate estimate is 
for essentially mechanical malfunctions only; we make 
no attempt to quantify the various possibilities of hu- 
man error, nor do we have any basis for quantitative 
speculation of the likelihood of explosion of nuclear 
weapons of other countries. Probably, the Communist 
nations, including China, are and will be less safety- 
conscious than the United States, and the spread of 
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nuclear weapons to more countries in the next decade 
certainly compounds the problem. 8 


A major source of error in military systems comes from 
breakdowns in the elaborate electronic communications and 
control equipment of the armed forces. A study made in 
1950 showed that only 33 per cent of all Navy electronic 
equipment was operating satisfactorily, and later reports 
indicated that the situation was getting worse. 4 

The New York Herald Tribune reported on May 1, 1961 
that at the last minute President Kennedy was urged to 
order the Navy to send airplanes to save the invaders’ beach- 
head in Cuba. “But it was too late. A naval communications 
snag developed and before anything could be done even if 
there had been a disposition to do anything, it was all over.” 

As an RCA news release of October 20, 1960 shows, 
increased emphasis is being placed on apparatus for very 
rapid communication and interpretation of information. All 
of this activity is subject to equipment error and breakdown. 
Indeed, with the pressure for speed to reduce even the ten- 
second interval between detection and information-transmis- 
sion suggested by RCA, the Air Force has placed a research 
contract for computers which would automatically evaluate 
information on a continuous basis on the strength, intent, and 
actions of potential enemies. As the press release from Gen- 
eral Electric put the matter: “Interest will focus on a Threat 
Evaluation and Action Selection (TEAS) for the active and 
passive use of the nation’s military capability in future 
operational environments.” In the name of speeding up 
reliable response to warning signals of nuclear attacks, com- 
puter evaluation could also compound error from false and 
misleading signals, and could serve as a justification for 
abdicating responsibility for decision-making by responsible 
military personnel. 


HUMAN FAILURE 


In peacetime jobs of the ordinary sort, the mental aberra- 
tions of individuals, and the damage that they may produce, 
can usually have only a limited effect. In the case of military 
jobs _involving the use of nuclear weapons, the matter is 
different. A single failure of the human factor in bomb and 
missile control systems can have a catastrophic effect on 
millions of people. 
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Three lines of evidence suggest the scope of the mounting 
hazard under the developing pattern of military technology: 
the spread of responsibility for the use of nuclear weapons; 
the tensions to which weapons commanders are subjected; 
and finally, the known rate of serious psychiatric disorder in 
the armed forces and in the population as a whole. 

From time to time, we are advised that final decision in 
the awesomely elaborate control rooms of the Strategic Air 
Command and of the North American Defense Command is 
controlled and given by the President of the United States 
on special red and gold telephones. 

Cyrus L. Sulzberger reported in the New York Times of 
February IS, 1960: 

American commanders throughout the world are em- 
powered to reply when their units are menaced. One 
may presume that the same is true for Soviet com- 
manders. In this era of cold war, is it not possible for 
human error to creep in ... ? We know already of two 
tense moments when we thought Soviet aerial armadas 
were on the offensive — once toward the United States, 
once over Turkey. Both were false alarms. 


In the Polaris missile-carrying submarine, the requirement 
is that the captain and the executive officer are to give a joint 
order for the firing of a missile. The Manchester Guardian 
Weekly, noting the possible risks, stated that the skipper- 
executive officer team at sea thus becomes, “as effectively a 
nuclear power as, say, Britain or France. The choice of these 
men and their discipline and training, must be far more 
exacting than anything which has gone before” (Time, 
November 28, 1960). 

In England, the Economist of London reported on October 
29, 1960, that “Increasing responsibility for deciding when 
to use these (nuclear) weapons is being put ... on brigade 
commanders.” 

Furthermore, nuclear warheads have been manufactured 
by the tens of thousands and are, in fact, in the hands of 
thousands of people. The weapons range from large missiles 
in permanent underground emplacements, to bombs and 
rockets carried by one-man fighter bombers, and small 
bazooka-type rockets that can be fired by a single 
infantryman. 

The pattern is clear: decision power over the use of nuclear 
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weapons is being dispersed. A fascinating, fictional study of 
the possibilities of human failure at a high-command level 
has been elaborated by Peter Bryant in a paperback en- 
titled, “Red Alert” (Ace Books, Inc., 1958). An unbalanced 
Air Force general feels impelled to “get it over with,” under 
pressure of knowing that he himself has not long to live 
because of a fatal disease. The book shows how combinations 
of evasive behavior may be used to frustrate safeguards 
built into equipment and control procedures. While the 
technical details are probably not exact, the ideas reflect 
the possibilities in actual situations. 

Military personnel must carry great responsibility under 
periods of boredom, interrupted by periods of great tension. 
Bored men, who must go through elaborate routines of 
simulating the launching of missiles in the air, on the ground, 
and below the surface of the seas, are inevitably subject to 
pressures to “get some action,” and “get it over with.” 
Furthermore, the more that technological developments 
narrow the human and machine response time, the greater 
the chance of error. A military journal reports that, in the 
past: 

Endless drill . . . has served to keep [the soldier] 
occupied, working on the assumption that any activity 
is better for him than boredom through idleness. These 
measures will not serve in a missile force, for the bore- 
dom will not come through underemployment but from 
fruitless employment. A new factor also appears, for the 
new services will be comprised of well-educated men, 
highly trained and highly intelligent. These men are 
likely to be more rebellious of fruitless employment than 
the unskilled soldier of the past. 6 


In discussions of the personnel problem in Polaris sub- 
marines, military writers indicate that while there were 
surprisingly few psychiatric casualties in the United States 
submarine service, or for that matter in the German service, 
during the second World War, there may be a new situation 
in the case of the Polaris submarine, ‘‘particularly from the 
standpoint of sensory deprivation, or more correctly, sensory 
impoverishment. In World War II, even on relatively long 
submarine cruises, there was generally plenty of action, or 
at least the imminent possibility of action. The Polaris sub- 
marine system is preeminently a cold war strategy and is a 
long lonely vigil.” 6 
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In the John Phelps study of accidental war possibilities, 
twelve psychiatrists with military experience concluded: 
“There was general agreement that no existing tests will 
reliably screen out individuals susceptible to mental break- 
downs. The range of potentially serious psychological prob- 
lems is extremely wide. The possibly harmful effects of great 
responsibility, maintained over long time periods, in an 
essentially passive peacetime (or cold-war time) role, are 
nearly impossible to predict.” The unpredictable probabilities 
of human breakdown in these specific types of situations 
must be compared to military and general population mental 
illness rates. 

In the American population as a whole, the National 
Committee Against Mental Illness estimates that about one 
in every ten Americans suffers from some form of mental 
illness or personality disturbance, ranging from mild to grave. 
Within the armed forces, mental illness has become the num- 
ber one cause of disability retirement 

“Latest Air Force figures indicate that out of 4,213 
disability retirements of all types for calendar year 1959, 
there were 961 granted for psychotic disorders. An additional 
85 disability retirements were granted for psychoneurotic 
disorders, and 32 for anxiety reactions. 

“This means that 1 of every 4 disability retirements in the 
Air Force during calendar year 1959 was granted for 
psychotic or psychiatric reasons” (Army, Navy and Air 
Force Journal , May 14, 1960). 

While the numbers involved in these statistics are rela- 
tively small, they are significant in terms of the hazards of 
even single errors in the handling of nuclear weapons. 


DANGEROUS JUDGMENTS BY LEADERS 


Former President Harry S. Truman has repeatedly indi- 
cated that, in his judgment, the use of the atomic bomb 
against Japan was justified on military grounds. However, 
well-informed and senior persons have disputed that judg- 
ment. Thus, General Douglas MacArthur indicated recently, 
“We did not need the atom bomb ... in the war against 
Japan.” (New York Times , December 23, 1960). This 
judgment is supported by evidence indicating that at the 
time of its use, Japan was in fact on the verge of opening 
surrender negotiations through Switzerland. 7 

For severed years before 1960, the American Air Force 
apparently carried out extensive reco nnaissanc e operations 
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over the territory of the Soviet Union. These came to an end 
only with the U-2 incident in June, 1960. The magazine 
Missiles and Rockets reported in January, 1958 (note the 
date) : 

. . . America’s 100-score Boeing B-47 stratojet bomb- 
ers, plus the hundreds of B-52’s now in service give the 
United States an overwhelming massive retaliation 
capability. Numerous and continuing SAC flights over 
the sovereign territory of the U.S.S.R. demonstrate this 
... the clincher ... is the fact that these aircraft con- 
tinue to fly over the Soviet Union with a relative degree 
of immunity. It is true that modem Russian fighters 
attack our bombers with major advantages of altitude, 
speed, and maneuverability. It is also true that they 
score some hits. But so far no attacks have been made 
by the Russians with missiles, either because they don’t 
have anti-aircraft missiles that are operational, or be- 
cause the Reds don’t want to tip their hand. In any case, 
U.S. radar and photographic mapping over the Russian 
land mass continue with a fair degree of success and 
immunity. 


Military men have, of course, known of these activities 
and, indeed, this type of calculation may have been in the 
mind of General Norstad when he warned that as "... a 
deliberate decision to provoke a major war becomes improb- 
able, the price of aggression becomes too great . . . thus per- 
haps the greatest danger might spring from a weakness 
inviting exploitation — from a probing operation that will go 
out of hand as a result of a miscalculation. In short, from 
a mistake” {New York Times, June 7, 1959). General 
Norstad’s estimate anticipated the U-2 incident which was 
immediately recognized around the world as part of a dis- 
mayingly^ dangerous operation. Similar problems arise from 
submarine operations along foreign coastlines. 

Miscalculation combined with error in equipment, and 
human failure, can develop into situations calling for a 
military alert. The enemy, in turn, interprets this as evidence 
of imminent attack. As American bombers fly on constant 
airborne alert, the time required for turning these planes 
toward the Soviet frontier is shortened. Suppose the same 
incident reported at the opening of this chapter happened 
again under conditions of airborne alert. During the twenty 
minutes that actually elapse before final determination, the 
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airborne alert planes might be sent in the direction of Soviet 
targets, being held back short of the border pending final 
instructions. On the Russian side, however, such a move 
would be visible to Soviet radar as the incoming flight of 
numbers of large bombers. This in turn could be the justi- 
fiable basis for a Soviet alert In that event, the American 
radar would pick up the evidence of the Soviet alert and then 
the question of doubt as to the significance of the initial 
signal would fade from importance, for here would be exten- 
sive evidence of Russian craft moving toward Soviet borders. 
From that point on, there would be ample opportunity for 
the play of human factors in judging the situation; there 
would be no assurance that men would respond rationally 
rather than from terror. 


THE SPREAD OP WEAPONS OP MASS DESTRUCTION 


Senior officials of the United States government have pro- 
posed placing nuclear weapons under control of NATO 
countries (New York Times, December 17, 1960). It is 
ironic that the original reason for making the atom bomb 
in the United States with such great urgency was the fear 
that German militarists might have it first, and use it as a 
political weapon. Some United States government advisers 
are prepared to give the present generation of Wehrmacht 
officers nuclear bombs, as a gift. 

Two years ago, I worked on an investigation on inspection 
for disarmament at Columbia University. We were all im- 
pressed with the urgency of international agreements to 
restrict the spread of nuclear weapons capability. Today it 
appears that our fears were fully founded. The eminent 
British author, C. P. Snow, in an address to the American 
Association for The Advancement of Science, warned in 
December, 1960, that “for a dozen or more states, it will 
take perhaps 6 years, perhaps less,” to equip themselves 
with fission and fusion bombs. 

The first warning of the possibilities in these directions 
was given in the “Franck Report” by a group of leading 
physicists to Secretary of War Stimson in 1945, before the 
first bomb was exploded. 8 The years 1959-60 saw the entry 
of France into the group of nuclear powers, and during the 
same period, a variety of reports suggested that beginnings 
toward the accumulation of fissionable materials were being 
made in small countries like Israel and Egypt.® 

Furthermore, toward the end of 1960, several reports 
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appeared to the effect that the Chinese Communists were 
developing nuclear capability, and that their first A-bomb 
might be exploded within a year or two. Also, during 1960, 
it was disclosed that in Germany and Holland, equipment 
was being developed which would dramatically cheapen the 
cost of producing fissionable material. 10 At the same time, 
the Atomic Energy Commission announced that it proposed 
to give private industry access to the secrets of the new 
experimental gas centrifuge process for enriching uranium 
for use in atomic weapons and nuclear reactors. AEC Chair- 
man John A. McCone said: “There is no doubt in my mind 
it will introduce an additional complicating factor in the 
problem of nuclear arms among nations and our quest for 
controlled disarmament” (WaU Street Journal , December 
14, 1960). 

When many countries have nuclear-weapons capability, 
the intensity of unstable relations is bound to rise among 
nations. Balances of power will become difficult to maintain 
since single moves, even by smaller countries, could have 
unpredictable effects. Also, it would be difficult to carry out 
a strategy of military deterrence with many powers having 
nuclear-weapons capability. 

HOW MUCH BISK IS ACCEPTABLE? 


In the conventional view of the alternatives before us — 
red or dead, armed or impotent — the kinds of risks that 
we have just summarized are treated as a natural part of the 
scene. We must be prepared to bear these risks, in order 
to be armed, the choice that is preferable for military 
conservatives. 

The point to being armed is that it is possible to be armed 
and be alive as well. The development of new nuclear powers, 
however, forces one to the conclusion that the possibility of 
being both armed and alive is diminishing. The probability of 
serious human or equipment error is growing. The number 
grows with more countries and more weapons. The risk of 
nuclear war ceases to be a mere speculation and becomes a 
likely event. 

What is the doctrine that justifies taking such risk? 
Surely, it is not insistence on “foolproof ness” in military 
equipment or in military policy. If there were such insist- 
ence, then present policies, equipment and procedure would 
be altogether unacceptable. These risks are being borne 
because of the widespread view that there is really no alter- 
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native to the policies that require these weapons and pro- 
cedures. Many men, who are politically fearful of disarma- 
ment, are still anxious to avoid a catastrophic nuclear war 
and, therefore, try to bring these weapons systems under 
control. The latest of these efforts, within the framework of 
military strategies, is arms control. 
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CHAPTER 3 The Arms Race: 


□ □ □ □ □ Can Military Deterrence Be Stabilized? 

A new theory for the international arms race 
has been invented in the United States. It bears the equivo- 
cal tag “arms control.” 

A few years ago, arms control meant arms limitation, the 
first steps of a disarming process. Today, arms control is a 
series of schemes for international military deterrence. These 
deterrence schemes suggest, for example, that an agreement 
to equalize the military capability of the Soviet Union and 
the United States, would discourage each side from attacking 
(for fear of sure retaliation), thus producing a condition of 
“stabilized deterrence.” Military capability would be equal- 
ized by agreement that each country possess, say, 200 big 
missiles, so placed that they could not be readily destroyed 
by the other side. Arms controllers would attempt to improve 
“the national security of each of the nations involved by 
adjusting at least some armament capabilities and uses to 
those ‘actually’ desirable in the light of the intentions, 
actions, and adjusted capabilities of other nations” (D. 
Brennan, Daedalus , Fall, 1960, p. 693). 

And so, the new arms controllers see themselves as man- 
agers of a world system of deterrence by means of military 
balances, deciding for the great powers what is “actually 
desirable” militarily. This is part of the continuing effort 
to treat the international relations of American society as 
a military-strategy problem. 

Assessments of military capability make allowances for 
weapons and tactics of an enemy, and then add mar gins for 
unpredictable contingencies. The efficiency of weapons and 
soldiers depends on their deployment, maintenance, and the 
timing and surrounding circumstances of their use. Military 
effectiveness, therefore, is not predictable from a count of 
numbers of weapons or an estimate of firepower. Weapons 
are also the subject of continual technological improvements. 
It is thus doubtful that a formula for sustained military 
equality can be devised. 
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Arms control must be appraised in terms of its promise 
of giving stability and deterrence. 

Military stability implies freezing of military technological 
advances. To stop the development of new weapons, major 
research and development facilities must be disbanded and 
their personnel put under an appropriate inspection system* 
The fear-ridden mentality which now drives men to evolve 
new weapons must also find relaxation. Arms control schemes, 
however, do not provide for the termination of military 
organizations with their technical staffs. 

Arms control proposals assume that military stability is 
predictable as a result of agreement, i.e., each side will have 
an agreed number of long range missiles. Are we then to 
expect that military might, on which international relations 
are presently based, is to be voluntarily restricted? Or is it 
not more likely that superior weapons will continue to be 
developed first by one side, then the other? 

The promise of stability also assumes that no party to the 
agreements would be threatened by political losses (such as 
Cuba). Such losses invite military measures. 

Military stability also requires that neither side deploy 
weapons in ways that would suggest a possible attack. Mili- 
tary secrecy would have to be retained to assure that the 
other side could not attack and destroy those stabilizing 
weapons. Once a premium is placed on this type of military 
secrecy, it would encourage an intensified race for military- 
technological supremacy; bringing us right back to where 
we started. 

Stability implies invulnerability, but every weapon sys- 
tem can be made vulnerable. The history of weaponry proves 
this. For example, the Polaris submarine has been heralded 
as an invulnerable missile launcher. But new developments 
in undersea sound detection will create a network of under- 
sea mechanical ears that will show the location and direction 
of the submarine, making it vulnerable. However, a counter- 
scheme is possible. The submarine could launch unmanned 
decoys to cruise about for long periods emitting sounds from 
a tape-recorder similar to that of the Polaris — and so on, 
indefinitely. 

One last point: The use of the term “stability” does not 
alter the hazards coming from the existence of these weapons, 
ready for use. 

The arms controllers promise deterrence. What would be 
deterred? The larger missiles could probably be placed under 
careful control by inspection. However, equality in large 
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missiles, does not deter dangerous calculation and action for 
military advantage. Military doctrine already includes plans 
for attacking the enemy first when you think he is going to 
attack you. A military “first strike” (even when you don’t 
think he’s going to attack) would be a surprise attack cal- 
culated to destroy a sufficient number of the enemy’s missiles, 
and other weapons, so that further military operations could 
be carried to a victorious conclusion, despite the tens or 
hundreds of millions killed. 

The arms-control promise of stabilized deterrence also 
assumes that governments operate rationally. But in politics, 
rational thought is not an everyday product, and in military 
affairs, accidents are likely to happen. International tension 
encourages incorrect estimates of the opponent’s intentions. 
Each side, with its arsenal of strategies, projects on to the 
enemy its own logic. Not only may the “wrong logic” be 
imputed, but recurring crises invite human errors of judg- 
ment. 

War by accident would be a continuing danger, even if 
the generals of the Soviet Union and the United States con- 
fronted each other with presumably balanced missile forces. 
Failures of material and human judgment cannot be ex- 
cluded, especially as warning and response systems become 
more intricate and require faster reactions. A single weapon 
accident could be fatal for mankind. 

Stabilized deterrence does not deal with the international 
political competition which provides the roots of tension. 
Stabilized deterrence agreements would not forestall, for 
example, the Congo events. In a subtie way, national security, 
stability, and deterrence have come to imply to many peo- 
ple, political security, political stability, and political deter- 
rence. This is self-deception. 

Schemes for balancing military forces can be outflanked 
by political and economic methods. The strategy of military 
deterrence and its new version, arms control, can well be- 
come the political Maginot Line of the West. Neither the sur- 
vival of mankind nor of Western political democracy can be 
reasonably expected by such methods. Political and economic 
problems and competition must be met on their own terms, 
and not evaded by self-deceiving schemes such as stabilized 
deterrence systems . 1 Similarly, a military race must be 
dealt with by well-considered disarmament and inspection 
schemes. Primary reliance on military deterrence denies con- 
fidence in a free society’s ability to compete in economic and 
political matters with Communist tot a litar ianism , 
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The stable-deterrence idea would be complicated by the 
appearance of new nuclear powers. This possibility demands 
an early test-ban agreement to restrict the numbers of nuclear 
powers. Most arms controllers are divided on this, and many 
are primarily concerned only with the military deterrence 
equation. 

Arms control is a continuation of the arms race. No major 
hazards are eliminated; and the factors which produce mili- 
tary and political instability are left untouched. 

LIMITED WAR 

Some arms controllers suggest that limited war might take 
the place of all-out nuclear wars. Wars fought since 1945 sug- 
gest, however, that limited wars are fought by limited pow- 
ers. Would the General Staffs of the United States and of 
the Soviet Union, face to face in war, contain the struggle? 
Highly unlikely! It is plausible to assume that if all forces 
were committed, all would be used. I have already shown 
(Chapter 1) that the U. S. Army is equipped with nuclear 
weapons down to the platoon level. I agree with Jules Moch 
(Arms Control, Disarmament, and National Security, D.G. 
Brennan, Ed., Braziller, 1961) when he says: “It is mere 
dreaming to imagine isolated troops, fatally trapped, yet for- 
bearing to use tactical nuclear arms because they have been 
commanded to retaliate only with conventional weapons.” 

As for the Soviet Army, we have an assessment prepared 
by the U. S. Department of the Army, which advises that: 


Modem Soviet military theory includes concepts for 
waging war either solely with conventional weapons or 
by incorporating all of the latest technological develop- 
ments. Consequently, Soviet units are not prepared to 
engage in a non-nuclear conflict or wage an all-out 
nuclear war. Soviet military authorities have categori- 
cally rejected the concept of a conflict in which low- 
yield atomic weapons could be employed without either 
combatant resorting to the most powerful weapons in 
his arsenal” (The Soviet Army , Washington, D. C., May 
15, 1958). 


Despite these contradictions and the obviously suicidal 
effects of nuclear weapons, the strategy of “limited war” 
has been created to justify the retention of warmaking as 
an important bulwark of national security. 
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THE POLITICS OF ASMS CONTROL 


A vigorous, intelligent group of scientists, scholars, and 
military professionals who fathered the arms-control doc- 
trine came to the idea of trying to regulate a military de- 
terrence system for various reasons and with diverse ap- 
proaches to it. The diversity of ends-in-view is an important 
aspect of the arms-control tendency, for arms control has 
been given meaning so broad as to include all action and 
policy, from limitations on armaments as a first step in a 
disarming process, to arms increases in the context of con- 
tinued reliance on the military as a primary instrument in 
international relations. Some arms controllers have been 
governmental advisors and weapons technologists, holding 
important roles in the arms race. They have become afraid 
that the race was going out of control. They know that the 
high-power weapon systems would very likely involve the 
world in a holocaust, whether used by deliberate decision, 
or by failure in equipment, or failures in human judgment 
under conditions of great tension. 

Others see arms control mainly as a plan for “how to 
live with the bomb.” This is the newest development in a 
doctrinal succession that purports to be hard-headed realism. 
Lacking a competent political theory, and a will to challenge 
the Soviet system seriously by political and economic meth- 
ods, many American strategists have fallen into this sense 
of political futility. If acceptable political methods are not 
available, then the extension of the Soviet system, in Asia, 
Africa, and now in South America, must be contained by 
military methods. Hence, to these men, arms control repre- 
sents containment. 

The conventional military standpoint holds that there can 
be no peace without arms. But since the race for arms 
superiority seems to have no end and no assured outcome 
other than eventual war, internationally controlled systems 
of deterrence seem the next logical line of defense. If United 
States military superiority cannot be attained, equal strength 
seems the next best thing. 

Some political theorists, military operations researchers, 
and military contractors, anxious to head off public pressures 
for disarmament, are also backing arms control. A part of 
arms-control proposals, after all, supports the military view- 
point; it is consistent with and affords scope for theories 
of war-gaming and deterrence. In the words of one of these 
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Pentagon-supported researchers: “Of course, we couldn’t 
work on disarmament, but arms control is all right” 

The arms control idea also reflects the experience of men 
who have tried to influence the United States government to- 
ward disarmament measures, and found themselves repeat- 
edly stymied by the Pentagon and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission . 2 

Indeed, the imminence of successful disarmament negotiation 
has only excited more vigorous blocking moves from these 
sources, on the assumption that Russians were not to be 
trusted under any circumstances. Out of weariness, some of 
the pro-disarmament groups decided it was futile to buck the 
military establishment. To succeed, any important plans in 
the military area would have to be made saleable to the Pent- 
agon. Arms control is regarded as a scheme that can be 
tailored to that requirement. 

In sum: Arms control represents a spectrum of policy 
orientation. On one side there are those who see disarmament 
as an ultimate goal, but believe that only limited weapons 
control can now be negotiated. At the other side of the range 
are those for whom arms control is a continuation of a mili- 
tary deterrence policy which considers the brandishing of 
nuclear weapons to be essential. 

Arms control includes no elements of solution for the 
political contest between the Soviet system and the West 
which drives the arms race. Therefore, as this international 
contest intensifies and generates crises, the rational logic 
of arms control appears to be irrelevant. The beginning of 
limitations on armaments will be part of a general tendency 
to disarmament This in turn will become practicable only 
when the conditions of the international political contest re- 
quire it The peace race, but not the arms race, contains the 
crucial pressures for starting a disarmament process. 
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CHAPTER 4 The Arms Race: 

□ □ □ o □ From Man to Robot 


In the effort to conduct international relations 
primarily by military methods, we have been defeating our- 
selves internally. The methods of the arms race are incon- 
sistent with the goals of freedom in society, the value of 
human life, and the dignity of the individual. Indeed, the 
bad effects in these spheres appear to be independent of 
position in the arms race. Let us assume that the interna- 
tional contest is being won, and being won by the methods 
of the last decade. What is the predictable effect of the 
methods that have been used? 

Psychiatrists make a telling analogy between “the be- 
haviour of policy makers today and the behaviour of mental 
patients.” That is, policy makers “. . . see a problem or a 
threat and then resort to methods of dealing with it which 
aggravate it.” 1 Alcoholics drink to relieve themselves of 
anxiety and depression, even when they know this will be 
disastrous. “I know this is killing me,” they say as they 
take another drink. 

A person who is ill must understand the source of his 
problems, but he must also have some alternative way of 
behaving that will give him a more successful solution. Gov- 
ernments persist in their strategies of military deterrence 
with assured catastrophic results, either because they do not 
understand the alternatives, or because they are not willing 
to accept them. 

Ordinary people, appalled by the prospect of a Third 
World War, turn away from coping with it — with apathy 
and fatalism. A sense of ordinary, human helplessness is 
understandable when conventional policy alternatives all 
include playing with balances of terror. This is a complicated 
game which most people prefer to leave to the military 
experts. 

We have acquiesced in self-defeat, the defeat of the whole 
style of life that differentiates the United States from a 
totalitarian society. The elements of self-defeat include: 
misleading people into believing that civil defense could 
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really “save” us in a general war; building robot personal- 
ities because they are required to play the war game; de- 
valuing human life; justifying the possible destruction of 
the human race. 

THE DEVALUATION OF HUMAN LIFE 

The arms race brings out and amplifies the destructive 
and anti-humane tendencies in individuals. In order to train 
men for nuclear military operations, it becomes essential 
to indoctrinate the whole society, in varying degrees, to 
accept highly destructive and inhumane behavior without 
a sense of guilt, for guilt might cause a hesitation to act 
These effects come from the arms race at the very time that 
this effort is proclaimed as essential for preserving free 
society. 

The principal innovation of recent military theory, notable 
in the published work of Herman Kahn (On Thermonuclear 
War , Princeton University Press, 1960), is that thermo- 
nuclear war in all its inhumanity is not only inevitable — 
but also manageable. Manageable means reducing casualties 
from 100 million to 80 million to 50 million. These possi- 
bilities result from a variety of steps which would finally 
require moving our people underground and living circum- 
scribed and threatened existences — permanently. 

Three-day lectures, taking some twenty hours, have been 
delivered by Herman Kahn, employed by the Rand Corpora- 
tion, to about 5,000 opinion makers in our society. More 
thousands have listened to Kahn’s shorter lectures on thermo- 
nuclear war, all designed to persuade the public that thermo- 
nuclear war is thinkable, that advance preparations can be 
made, and that many millions can survive if we do prepare. 
He rules out disarmament as impractical. 

Herman Kahn fails to account for the interaction of the 
disasters of an atomic attack. Thus, it is all very well to 
say that injured persons should go to the hospital. But 
what hospital? Certain injuries might be treated by ex- 
tensive washing, but where to find water? Some lives might 
be saved by fleeing contaminated areas, but how to get 
out without means of transportation and fuel? Studies of 
the effects of atomic bombing in Japan disclosed that: 

In Hiroshima and Nagasaki, according to an official 
estimate, about 70 to 80 per cent of the equipment and 
personnel prepared for civil defense activities were wiped 
out. 2 
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The brutal dehumanization of thermonuclear war plan- 
ning is reflected in the following estimates for the United 
States by Herman Kahn in his book: 


TRAGIC BUT DISTINGUISHABLE POSTWAR STATES 

Economic 

Dead 


2,000,000 

5,000,000 

10,000,000 

20,000,000 

40,000,000 

.80,000,000 

160,000,000 

Will the survivors envy the dead? 
tion — S. M.) 


Recuperation 

1 
2 
5 

10 
20 
50 
100 


year 
years 
years 
years 
years 
years 
years 

(This is Kahn’s ques- 


How is one to appreciate the possibility of life in this 
charnel house? Kahn has a ready reply: 

Despite a widespread belief to the contrary, objective 
studies indicate that even though the amount of human 
tragedy would be greatly increased in the postwar world, 
the increase would not preclude normal and happy lives 
for the majority of survivors and their descendants. 


Kahn’s political point is mainly that the war must be 
expected and that there is no apparent alternative. Ob- 
viously, if you rule out all possible alternatives, thermo- 
nuclear war is inevitable. Others have picked up the same 
theme. Najeeb Halaby, a California Democrat, told a Demo- 
cratic party platform committee on June 17, 1960, that, 
“We’ve got to get over the notion that nuclear warfare is 
unthinkable. It’s not only thinkable but in prospect. We’ve 
got to look it in the eye and be prepared to meet it mili- 
tarily and economically” ( New York Times, June 18, 1960). 

In the Political Science Quarterly of December, 1959, 
Gerhard D. Bleicken wrote: 


What we are saying, then, is that America must be 
hardened so that if nuclear war comes and millions are 
killed; if millions more are sick and dying of radiation 
exposure; if the nation is fragmented into islands of 
survival with remnants of federal and state and local 
authority, here a Naval District Commandant, there a 
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member of the Federal Reserve Board; if food, power 
and transportation are inadequate; if commands are 
confusing and conflicting and come from enemy as 
well as from American authority; if invasions occur or 
are expected; if final annihilation is expected momen- 
tarily by those who have thus far survived — then the 
incredibly difficult mission is not only for the military 
to prosecute the war successfully, but for the civilian 
survivors to pull the United States together and start 
the long process of rebuilding it segment by segment 
into a nation. 

Safety, I believe, does not lie in abandoning our ca- 
pacity to wage nuclear war but only in improving it, 
in making it more real, in making the threat a greater 
factor in our foreign policy and in the capacity to en- 
force our national will. 


The military analysts’ notion of “working ahead” is some- 
thing like this: 

No matter what scenario is imagined, the ability of 
the offense and defense to survive for days is most im- 
portant. Nevertheless, most writing on military plan- 
ning for new strategic systems seems overly concerned 
with wars that last less than 1 day. If we are seriously 
interested in alleviating the consequences of a war, then 
we are interested in having military capabilities — both 
offensive and defensive — on the second and third days 
of the war. In fact, we believe that sensible military 
planning would provide for wars lasting from 2 to 30 
days, though the first day (or even the first hours) of 
the war is likely to be of the utmost significance. 8 


Military reasoning that thermonuclear war is manageable 
has a way of becoming a self-fulfilling prophecy. The ex- 
pectation that the other side will do the worst to the United 
States leads the American military to develop methods which 
look, to the other side, like measures to attack them. 

One trait that has long differentiated democratic from 
totalitarian regimes has been the worth given to the life 
of each person both formally, by the state, and informally, 
by the going standards of society. There is substantial evi- 
dence that file arms race, building a crescendo of complai- 
sance about thermonuclear war, calling it “manageable” and 
“ thinkab le,” is undermining the value of h um a n life. 
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It may seem odd to imply that we are doing this to our- 
selves when, after all, the public discussions about our 
weapons are directed toward their effects on the enemy. 

But as we become hardened and prepare to take the lives 
of presumed enemies on a large scale, we degrade the worth 
of our own lives as well. The Atomic Energy Commission 
of the United States Government has been repeatedly and 
justifiably called to task for responsibility in contaminating 
the atmosphere, the soil, our water supplies, and our food, 
while attempting to justify the human cost required for a 
military security policy ( Business Week, March 28, 1959). 

Official announcements say that a person has about one 
chance in half a million of getting, say, leukemia, from a 
given fallout level. This means that about 340 Americans 
have been condemned to death or genetic damage, but the 
official releases don’t like to put it this way. We are told 
repeatedly that, after all, these numbers are relatively small 
compared with highway accidents and broken bones from 
slipping in bathtubs. The plain point is that the actions of 
the government involve the taking of life without permission, 
whereas it is anyone’s choice to ride in automobiles. 

In October, 1959, we were told how the chemical warfare 
division of the U.S. Army had embarked on a major public 
relations campaign to make chemical and biological warfare 
respectable and acceptable to the general public. 4 In a similar 
vein, the Navy has announced that there is considerable ad- 
vantage to be gained from reliance on biological warfare 
methods owing to their varied capabilities and cheapness of 
manufacture (New York Times , January 9, 1961). Weather 
control as a military instrument is being discussed in the 
military literature. 8 Despite warnings from a committee of 
the National Academy of Science, nuclear-powered merchant 
ships are being constructed which, in a serious accident, 
could contaminate a large harbor with dangerous radioactiv- 
ity (New York Times, March 9, 1958). The same warnings, 
of course, apply to nuclear-powered airplanes; a crash would 
splatter radioactive material and cause havoc in populated 
areas. 

As our society becomes indoctrinated to the use of such 
weapons and methods, a set of reactions is put in motion. 
A common response is an effort to shield oneself from 
responsibility, or guilt, for participating in these activities 
even indirectly. Psychological mechanisms to protect one- 
self from guilt are more intensively developed when one is 
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actively involved in designing, constructing, or practicing 
to use weapons of great destructiveness. 

In the study, Inspection for Disarmament , (Columbia 
University Press, 1958) I mentioned four such protective 
mechanisms: (1) the relative guiltlessness of the psycho- 
pathic personality; (2) the identification with moral aims 
that are socially approved; (3) the “obedient employee”; 
(4) the dehumanized perception of inhuman effects. 

Since the psychopathic personality lacks moral responsi- 
bility, psychopaths can commit inhuman, destructive acts 
without a sense of guilt, or of wrongdoing. 

Identification with goals that are socially approved and 
even have moral sanction may be used as a mask for de- 
structive behavior. For example, patriotism and protection 
of family and country against an aggressor can be used to 
support either preparation for mass destruction or behavior 
which violates an international agreement to disarm. In this 
way, destructive acts are clothed as respectable goals. 

Being an “obedient employee” is often a rationalization 
for “doing the job” where duties — from the operation of 
death camps to bomb-sight designing — are justified as being 
done “in order to make a living.” The “obedient employee” 
places responsibility for his acts on his employer, or a higher 
authority, whose orders he merely executes. 

The last of this series of psychological devices is to per- 
ceive, in a dehumanized way, the inhuman effects of war 
preparation. This is done by excluding feeling (“emotional 
anaesthesia”) and focusing on abstract technical aspects of 
the work at hand, and selectively ignoring the human con- 
sequences of applying the technical principles. Problems of 
maximizing killing power are solved in mathematical lan- 
guage, where attention stays strictly on formal reasoning. 
There is no symbol for inhuman effects in this mathematics. 

These evasive devices, often combined, permit highly de- 
structive acts, the effects of which are concealed from the 
actor. He acts in complicity with destruction, but simul- 
taneously lives in the conscious belief that his acts help the 
constructive goals of society. 

Another response to massive dangers that are simply 
beyond human comprehension “is a kind of apathy or fatal- 
ism, often coupled with a melancholy pleasure in contem- 
plating one’s inevitable doom.” 6 For example, Kenneth 
Tynan reported in The New Yorker , April 4, 1959: 
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young man, happily married, who has risen in a very 
short time to one of the highest executive posts in Ameri- 
can journalism . . . “My wife and children know what 
to expect, and they’ve accepted it,” he said. “I’ve told 
them that there’ll probably be an exchange of hydro- 
gen bombs before the end of June and I’ve explained 
to them that it probably means the death of all of us.” 
His voice was calm ... he was not arguing a case but 
regretfully defining a position. 

I said that while I recognized his right as an indi- 
vidual to commit suicide rather than live under alien 
rule, I could not understand his equanimity at the 
thought that the whole of mankind would perish with 
him. At this he smiled, a deep, forgiving, historian’s 
smile. Other forms of life, he said had been destroyed; 
what was so special about the human race, which was 
doomed to ultimate annihilation anyway, by the cooling 
of the earth? 

It is hard to name a single major section of the community 
or aspect of institutional life which is untouched by direct 
participation in the military program. Universities and other 
institutions of higher learning, traditionally set apart in 
society for the pursuit of general and long-range studies, are 
increasingly active in the military effort. Indeed, a list of 
the 100 major military contractors during the fiscal year 
1959-60 contains two universities. 

Our public schools are becoming part of the dehumaniza- 
tion process. School children commonly go through the 
make-believe of taking cover during civil defense drills. 
These routines become an offense to human life, because 
everyone knows there is no comparable training dedicated 
to the advancement of peace. The actual routine only indoc- 
trinates them to acceptance of war. 

A memorandum to schools by the Civil Defense Division 
of the New York State Department of Education suggests 
that atomic bomb drills be made “a fairly natural, everyday 
experience ... as we have learned to brush our teeth to 
protect them from decay.” The memorandum proceeds: 


We advise that children aged two to eight make at 
least weekly trips to the shelter. ... In the case of chil- 
dren aged five through eight, this trip can be made part 
of dramatic play. . . . 
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In the case of children five and under in some schools 
or school system, each might be asked to bring a woolly 
toy from home. It would be very comforting for him to 
hold in his arm if he stays in the shelter for a time. . . . 

. . . children, eight years old and under, can . . . 
dramatize these practices outdoors with “airplane spot- 
ters” and “air raid warnings” and using boxes, barrels 
and similar play equipment as hiding places. 7 

Children’s books and children’s toys are included in the 
devices that invite a low valuation of human life. During and 
after the Korean War, there was an extensive international 
controversy over Soviet and Chinese charges that the United 
States Government had used bacteriological warfare. At that 
time, “comic” books told: 


. . . children here in the United States and, through 
export, in many other countries, . . . that the U. S. Gov- 
ernment is carrying out secret researches on bacteriologi- 
cal warfare and that it is practiced on colored natives. 

A man goes to a Government building [in the strip] 
marked “Research Division.” A scientist in a white coat 
tells him: “You are aware of the secrecy of these ex- 
periments. They are more deadly than the A-Bomb.” 

Showing him a syringe, he goes on: “There’s enough 
minute bugs in this to kill everything in New York! 
Pollute drinking water! Poison Masses — ” 

The men tells his girl: “Get a load of this Liz. Bac- 
terial warfare!” 

♦ * * * 

In one picture you are shown a book with the title 
Bacterial War. This is not a propaganda book, but the 
comic industry at home. 8 


On June 21, 1959, a report to the New York Times on the 
toy industry and the armed forces said that: 


Tie-ins between the Armed Forces and toy manufac- 
turers have been increasing sharply. Both groups have 
found the operations beneficial. The manufacturers find 
they can market a toy that is an authentic copy of items 
in the news and the Armed Forces receive publicity and, 
at times, testing models. 

The Army, Navy and Air Force have special depart- 
ments to work with toy manufacturers in producing the 
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playthings. Generally, the Government receives no mon- 
etary return for its service. . . . 

Revell, like most manufacturers producing hobby kits 
or finished toys desires authenticity in the product In 
order to have exact scale copies of the various planes, 
atomic reactors or new ships the company must work 
with blueprints. 

Frequently toy manufacturers need classified material 
to complete their item and must keep in constant contact 
with the agency to obtain the blueprints as soon as they 
are declassified. 

The effects of this kind of society-wide pressure are un- 
mistakably seen on the screen of your television set. The air 
waves resound with fusillades and the sounds of bodies being 
smashed in a parade of violence that knows no end. 

I believe that the pattern should and can be changed. 
Children can be brought up to love life and not to live help- 
lessly in fear of imminent death. We should be able to 
breathe the air and drink water without fear that they have 
been contaminated. The toys children play with and the 
books they read should treat of a game of life, not of de- 
struction. If the television screen communicates destructive- 
ness, it is in part because we have been told that the main 
choices before us are, all of them, destructive and defeatist 
The action on the television screen, however, will change 
when enough of us are persuaded that there is a strategy for 
fife to replace the defeatist military strategies that color our 
society with their destructiveness. 

CIVIL DEFENSE 


The British Government has virtually no civil defense 
program. The experience of the British in the second World 
War, combined with what they know about atomic bombs, 
have led them to the conclusion that a formal civil defense 
program with underground shelters and the like, would be, 
militarily an essentially futile step. American officials have 
also recognized that even the deepest underground shelter 
is no protection against the blast and fire effects of thermo- 
nuclear weapons. 9 Intercontinental missiles with a range of 
5,000 miles have an error of about two miles. Two miles 
makes little difference in the area of major blast and fire 
effect of thermonuclear warheads. 

The American civil defense program has emphasized 
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shelter from radioactive fallout. Much of the civil defense 
planning assumes substantial warning of attack. There are 
no strong grounds for assuming this for major coastal cities; 
they would be an easy target for rockets, even the simplest, 
launched from submarines a few miles offshore. 

The best that might be said about fallout shelters is that 
they might give some refuge from fallout, outside of blast 
and fire areas — if people were able to discipline themselves 
to stay within such shelters for several weeks; if people were 
able to escape from radioactive areas; if they could keep 
themselves alive in the midst of a chaotic search for safety 
in a world of disorganized communications, water supply 
and transportation; and if there were no recurrence of attack. 

New Jersey’s Governor Robert B. Meyner has had the 
courage to speak plainly. Addressing a Democratic party 
luncheon in Sacramento, California, on March 19, 1960, he 
said: 

/ 


One of the questions frequently put to me has to do 
with steps I ought to take in our state now to protect our 
people in event of war. I am asked, for example, whether 
I plan to go before the State Legislature with a plan to 
build a vast system of underground shelters, or recom- 
mend that individuals start digging deep cellars of their 


own. 

If we were living in 1939 or even in 1914, my answer 
would be easy. I would start all the machinery turning 
in New Jersey as fast as I could to guard against attack 
from the air. I would most certainly recommend under- 
ground shelters. 

But we are not living in 1914, or 1939. This is 1960, 
the age of nuclear weapons and radioactive contamina- 
tion. And the more you study the nature of these new 
weapons, the more you realize that going underground 
is no answer. 

The basic purpose in modern warfare is to kill an en- 
tire city. Today, one 20-megaton bomb contains more 
destructive power than all the bombs put together that 
were exploded in the Second World War. 

If a city like San Francisco or Newark or Los Angeles 
or Trenton were to be hit by a few megaton nuclear 
bombs, everything in the Civilian Defense handbook 
would go out the window. 

The area of total or near-total destruction from each 
megaton blast would be upward of 20 square miles. Most 
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of the underground shelters in the area would be sealed 
in under a mountain of radioactive rubble. But equally 
devastating would be the fire, spreading out from the 
center with jet plane speed in all directions. 

Meanwhile a canopy of radioactivity from these high 
fission-fusion blasts would contaminate an area cover- 
ing hundreds of square miles. The problem would be 
intensified because the dirt and the rubble itself would 
carry the kind of radioactivity that would retain its 
killing power not for hours but for months, and, in some 
cases, for years. 

Now, let us suppose that people could come up out of 
the shelters. What kind of world would they come up 
to? What would they use for air? What would they use 
for food? What would they use for hospitals? What 
would they use for streets? What would they use for 
people? 

Another side of civil defense is “recovery” after an atomic 
war. The civil defenders speculate about building cities the 
size of Washington inside the polar ice cap. Army engineers 
are carving out the first ice tunnel inside Greenland’s polar 
ice cap, 900 miles from the North Pole. These engineers have 
indicated that the experiment may point the way to survival 
in nuclear war: “We know we are capable of storing grain 
here for a thousand years” (It might go well with mam- 
moth meat! — S. M.) The New York Times , June 5, 1960, 
indicated that: 


The under-ice city will have thirty buildings, including 
dormitories, cafeteria, gymnasium, workshops and re- 
creational center. They will be equipped with flush 
toilets and will have hot an cold running water. A 
1500-kw nuclear reactor will provide power. The entire 
community will be buried under more than 30 feet of 
ice and snow. “But the men will be snug in their city,” 
said an officer. “The air will be clear of dust. It will be 
a paradise for those who suffer from hay fever and other 
allergies.” 


There are those who hope that in this way, enough people 
would emerge from this “paradise” to reconstitute society on 
the American continent 

Other ideas include the following: selecting about fifteen 
couples and equipping them to exist for several generations, 
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If necessary, within a sealed underground bastion; selecting 
about 1,000 persons distributed over the country, mainly 
in small communities, who would be indoctrinated and pre- 
pared to serve as a “government” after an atomic attack 
had wiped out existing government arrangements. 

robotism 


A robot is mechanically efficient but devoid of sensibility. 
A robot is brutal, efficient — an automaton. Robotization is 
a process which diminishes our will to be free, masters of our 
own fate and not slaves, our will to live and not to die. 

Contemplate the damage we are doing to our humanity, 
to our respect for life. Think of the “ideal” person that is 
produced by accepting social suicide, readiness to take human 
life without sense of guilt, and a certainty that if he digs 
in deeply enough, and does what he is told, he can “survive” 
an atomic war. The product of this belief is indeed a robot. 

National paranoia toward the Russians feeds robotism; it 
makes fearful distrust an automatic response to all Soviet 
behavior. When we live and act by paranoid reasoning, we 
are led to frozen fearfulness and paralysis of actions; or in- 
stead, to great destructiveness, so compulsive that it includes 
self-destruction as well. 

Conversely, robotism is also reinforced by repeated de- 
nial of the existence of threats to human life — for example, 
from thermonuclear weapons, or from the fallout of bomb 
testing. Such repeated denial may diminish the feeling of 
threat even when you know that it is there. Robotism is en- 
couraged when the enemy is faceless — a nameless terror. 
This attitude distorts knowledge of the Soviet Union, for 
example, of the decision-making processes in the Soviet state 
and, most important, of how one might respond to them or 
change them. 

A society focused on the arms race is so destructively 
oriented that much peaceful, life-giving work that is quite 
practical is left undone. We see evidence of this decay of our 
humanity at every hand. The national government, while 
competent to undertake elaborate programs for military sys- 
tems, is apparently incompetent to eliminate rat-infested 
housing in our cities. It is clear to all the world that we 
possess enormous food surpluses at the very time that the 
lives of millions of men are shortened for want of nourish- 
ment. These contrasts are consistent with robotization. They 
are supported by insensitivity to human needs and brutal, 
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efficient concentration on the technology and the ideologies 
of military systems. Robotism becomes the necessary state 
of being when the major alternatives for our society are re- 
stricted to “armed or impotent,” “dead or red.” 

In July, 1960, the Post Office Department announced that 
it would issue a new stamp in its “credo” series. The in- 
scription on the stamp was to read, “And this be our motto, 
in God is our trust.” Illustrating this message would be a 
picture of an exploding bomb {New York Times, July 2, 
1960). 

A robotized American society will be a defeated society. 
Defeated not necessarily by external military force, but de- 
feated in that freedom and humanity will be less important. 
In such a society, authoritarian methods and values are 
obviously the necessary ones for sustaining “defense.” 
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CHAPTER 5 The Arms Race: 

□ □ □ □ □ The Impotence of Conventional Politics 


Many political leaders in the United States 
have proclaimed the doctrine that freedom in society is ob- 
tainable only under competitive private business. This is the 
“ideal culture” of the American business class. But the large 
middle class and accumulations of capital that are necessary 
for such a regime are not usually present in underdeveloped 
countries. Against this, the Soviet blueprint for economic 
development at home and abroad is straightforward. The 
main feature is organization of the entire society as one 
firm with its management in the government. No independent 
organizations, either inside or outside the “firm” are per- 
mitted. In this scheme, the absence of personal and political 
freedom is considered a fair price for economic efficiency. 

And so, while conditions of American life, especially in 
material wealth, are envied around the world, they tend to 
be regarded as unattainable, and the Soviet pattern for eco- 
nomic development is thus viewed as more realistic. This 
accounts for a major part of the attractiveness of the Soviet 
system, despite its brutality, to so many people in the less 
Industrialized countries. 

Can a method that combines economic planning with per- 
sonal freedom be offered to the industrializing countries in 
place of the Soviet system? Yes, but the United States has 
not offered it because of its own internal political conflict. 

This conflict lies between what we say and what we do 
In our industrial society. On one hand, there are the more 
conservative Americans whose views dominate the press 
and other public media. They believe that freedom in society 
and economic efficiency are obtainable only when private 
business management is dominant, and preferably competi- 
tive. (These ideas have permeated American thinking and 
have formed the main basis for America’s proposals for 
economic development abroad.) However, the majority of 
Americans who support the export of these views, are, in their 
own economic lives, in conflict with them. 

American industrial society actually includes ways of com- 
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bining the efficiencies of large organizations, government or 
private, with individual liberty. The crucial requirement for 
this combination is freedom of association as a part of the 
general right of independent organization. This includes the 
right to form new organizations in any field, and by any 
people. It means that no organization or enterprise can pre- 
vent the formation of others. And further, this right means 
that organizations can be formed to express the collective 
will of members, subject to their own decisions. When this 
right of independent organization is general — extending from 
trade associations and trade unions to poetry circles — it 
results in many sources of power in economic and social life. 
This right therefore restrains monopoly of decision power in 
society. Thus, the presence of autonomous trade unions in 
industry restrains the use of managerial position for dic- 
tatorial power. The widespread application of this right of 
independent organization in many aspects of life , is an es- 
sential condition for freedom in modem industrial societies, 

American managers of major industrial firms are unable 
to make a political case for the principle of independent or- 
ganization to the extent that the managers themselves would 
prefer to withhold this right from their employees. 

During a visit to Moscow, an American businessman sug- 
gested to me, that now that “things are getting better be- 
tween Russia and the United States, maybe we can learn 
something from them.” “What is that?” I asked. He replied, 
“Perhaps they can teach us how to take care of the unions.” 

The conventional attitude in the United States views in- 
dependent organization by workers, and resulting multi- 
lateral decision-making in economic life, as a threat to the 
decision power of management. This prevents the proposal of 
precisely that development as a competing and more de- 
sirable alternative to the Soviet system, in which every town 
is a company town, and every union is a company union. 

The multilateral character of decision-making in American 
industrial life has had a crucial effect on the rapid pace of 
growth in industrial productivity. The very success of worker 
groups, whether in or out of unions, in pressing the em- 
ployers for higher wages has compelled American employers 
to conserve this increasingly expensive manpower by mech- 
anizing work. The result of the growth of bilateral decision- 
making in American industry has been the highest levd of 
labor productivity in the world. 

So long as conservative ideology continues to dominate 
United States policy, the energetic leaders of industrializing 
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countries will turn to the Soviets as a model for their own 
policies. Since we refuse to show them how, they resign them- 
selves to the idea that there is no practicable way for com- 
bining rapid economic development with individual freedom, 
especially in a poor country. They must conclude that if this 
combination could be achieved in their own countries, then 
the United States would surely be telling them how, since 
the United States does, indeed, contain this combination. 

Let us examine the ideas that underlie the business view- 
point toward economic development If any of the following 
points are valid, then there may be no alternatives, and the 
Soviets can only be opposed militarily: 

Managerial control is absolutely necessary for planning 
and operating large industrial and technological under- 
takings. 

Managerial rule is absolutely necessary to industrialize 
underdeveloped countries rapidly. 

Political freedom can only flourish where free, private 
business exists widely. 

The United States is essentially an apolitical community. 

A monopoly of managerial control is absolutely necessary 
for planning and operating large industrial and technological 
undertakings. Managerial ideology includes a fiction: Man- 
agement must have the monopoly on decision-making if an 
enterprise is to be efficient. From this assumption, it follows 
that an independent union is not only a sort of general 
nuisance, but also a most annoying challenger to operating 
efficiency. Several studies have shown that on the contrary, 
bilateral decision-making can contribute to rapid growth in 
industrial productivity. The operation of worker decision- 
making compels management to improve efficiency in pro- 
duction. The envied productiveness of American industry 
is not the result of higher levels of technical competence 
than, say, in Western Europe. Rather, American manage- 
ments have been more sharply pressed to make use of mech- 
anization and automation by the greater decision power 
of American workers . 1 Workers often have decisive say in 
certain questions of production. The workers’ decision-mak- 
ing powers are usually centered in the local union at the plant 
level. These powers have evolved to the point where workers 
now have rules, criteria, codes, and organizations quite dif- 
ferent from, but parallel to, those of management. 

In large industrial organizations planning is important. 
Planning is a technique of harmonizing the various units 
(i.e., workers, machines, raw materials, etc.) of a compli- 
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cated structure. It requires well-defined goals and rules to 
enable technicians to choose methods of operation. Desired 
results (such as quality of product, safety of operation, min- 
imization of cost) can be managerially dictated, or can be 
democratically decided with the participation of large num- 
bers of people. Once they have set the general standards, the 
follow-through becomes a technical process. 

Managerial ride is absolutely necessary to industrialize 
underdeveloped countries rapidly. Israel has industrialized 
rapidly with wide use of agricultural and industrial coopera- 
tives. Cooperatives are democratic rather than managerial. 

In the less industrialized countries, unilateral managerial 
control over an entire society is justified with the claim that 
material progress can only be achieved by forced deprivation 
of the population (for example, the taxing of a peasant, who 
earns only $60 a year, to build a new factory). Under these 
conditions, unions and other independent organizations are 
a luxury that cannot be tolerated by management. The claim 
may be true under certain conditions: when material progress 
must be produced out of the meager savings of a population, 
or when additional revenue is needed to support large 
military organizations. I shall show in later chapters that 
these conditions need not be. I believe that industrialization 
and economic development can always be democratically 
achieved. Creative energy and imagination of large popula- 
tions can be harnessed for the common good. When the tribal 
family is abandoned for the town and factory, people need 
organizations like trade unions to give them a voice in their 
new lives. Managerial control, as the only method for eco- 
nomic organization in the developing countries, does not 
meet the test of either theoretical or factual analysis. 

Political freedom can only flourish where free , private 
business exists widely. The free market idea of small business 
doesn’t appear to be spreading to the rest of the world. 
Neither then is freedom. Is this true — or have we got our 
definitions crossed? 

In point of fact, the dominating economic organizations 
(in industry, in trade, and in banking) in the United States 
are not small enterprises competing in uncontrolled, free 
markets. Large organizations are dominant Is there any- 
thing in the operation of these organizations that supports 
and gives strength to personal and political freedom? Main- 
ly, I submit, die absence of monopoly in decision-power. 
The presence of trade unions is not the only curb on man- 
agerial powers: Various governmental and other autonomous 
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bodies which affect the operation of industrial firms are also 
important When the managements of large firms are not 
the sole decision-makers, they are restrained in the political 
extensions of their managerial control. 

At one time, in the United States, political monopoly 
power was automatically checked by the large numbers of 
small firms with their freedom to buy and sell in the market 
place. There was no bully on the block; everyone was about 
the same size. 

In a society with large industrial firms, markets became 
increasingly subject to managerial decision, and the main 
economic relationship changed from buyer and seller to that 
of employer and employee. Under the employment rela- 
tionship, the right to organize independent unions, became 
the more significant device for ensuring the rights of indi- 
viduals, rather than the relation of independent buyers and 
sellers. 

Antitrust laws in the United States were based on the 
proposition that small firms and their free, competitive be- 
havior in the market place were essential for economic ef- 
ficiency and freedom in society. It was assumed that the 
competitive bidding of free markets determined what would 
be manufactured. Such understanding was part of the deep- 
rooted tradition that surrounded much government anti- 
monopoly regulations. Today it is multilateral decision-mak- 
ing in production , rather than competition in the market 
place , that restrains monopoly of economic power by big 
business. 

The idealized image of the United States as a land of 
free private business does not take into consideration the 
regulated industries (public utilities, airlines), the subsidized 
industries (agriculture, shipping), the government suppliers 
who have only one customer, and the variety of economic 
organizations which includes the New York Port Authority, 
Tennessee Valley Authority, electricity cooperatives, the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and the Federal government — 
the largest employer in the land. 

The United States is essentially an apolitical community. 
This notion is partly true, but this is not a natural attitude. 
Considerable damage has been done to political discussion 
in America by pressures against independent thinking. War 
and peace are widely viewed as military, rather than political, 
problems. The categories, methods, and limitations of mili- 
tary strategy thus restrict the discussion and the under- 
standing of political choices. The society becomes tragically 
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attached to military goals as valid goals. The ordinary citizen 
becomes passive, being pressed to leave political and military 
problems to “experts.” This limited scope of political and 
economic understanding among the populace is reflected 
by our government leaders. 

American policy makers, as a result, have missed some 
of the implications of a recent statement issued by a world 
conference of Communist parties ( Pravda and Izvestia, De- 
cember 2, 1960). The statement declared that, “In condi- 
tions of peace the Socialist system increasingly reveals its 
advantages over the capitalist system in all spheres of econo- 
my, culture, science, and technology. The near future will 
bring new successes for the forces of peace and Socialism. 
The U.S.S.R. will become the first industrial power of the 
world. China will become a powerful industrial country. The 
Socialist system will account for more than half the world’s 
industrial production. . . .” 

The Communist’s implication is that if the cold war con- 
tinues they will win the world. Their optimism is based on 
the prediction that the Soviet political and economic system 
is a necessary condition for rapid economic growth, especially 
in the less developed countries. 

The linkage of democratic decision-making with economic 
efficiency can and should be made throughout the world, but 
first, it must prevail at home. By insisting that economic 
organization on a private, non-governmental , business basis 
is the only way for other nations to enjoy personal freedom, 
American conservatives build a case for the Soviet system 
in most of the world. 

Americans, who have become incapable of admitting the 
possibility of having freedom with planning, have become 
too weak to cope with the problems of international, political, 
and economic competition with the Soviet system. They have 
thrown in the sponge. They make a compensatory attempt 
to undo such political humiliation by emphasis on mflitary 
power alone. Ironipally, the policy choices for the United 
States that are announced as military realism, are actually 
the politics of futility in estimating the competitive chance 
of democratic society. The arms race as a centerpoint of 
international policy sells America short — by exposing the 
United States to both political and economic defeat. 
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CHAPTER 6 The Arms Race: 


□ □ □ □ □ Economic Stagnation and Political 
Defeat 

The Soviets, using political-economic methods, 
have learned how to outflank the American military attempts 
to contain the Soviet system. The Soviet effort is concen- 
trated largely in plans for economic development and on 
priority for those industries which produce the machinery 
for all other industries. They are the bedrock of industrial- 
ization. Machinery production is a strategic but unappreci- 
ated political and economic factor in the United States, 
which is growing weak in this area, and thus more vulner- 
able to political defeat. 

The United States, and the West, generally, have been 
developing a weak spot both domestically and in relation to 
industrializing countries. The industries that produce ma- 
chinery in the United States account for only about 17 per 
cent of total industrial production. However, the price and 
the quality of the products of these industries are important, 
both within the country and in the relations of the United 
States to the rest of the world. 

At home, when new machines of more efficient design are 
produced at a moderate price, they are widely purchased. 
Their use in production results in the average growth of 
industrial productivity. Similarly, when industrial machinery 
is high priced and when purchase is, therefore, not justified, 
growth of industrial efficiency is checked. 

On the world market, the supplier of industrial machinery 
automatically occupies a preferred position; the links of 
trade between nations add up to politics. Therefore, a di- 
minished role as a supplier of these goods carries the im- 
plication of an international political defeat. This is exactly 
what is in prospect for the United States, because the Soviet 
Union is putting the basic machinery-producing industries 
on a mass-production basis. 

As of 1961, a dollar available for capital expenditure will 
buy twice as much Soviet-produced machinery of some types 
as United States-produced equipment Though often the 
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quality of Soviet-produced goods is not equal to American 
standards in some details, the large difference in price is 
impressive to countries trying to industrialize with limited 
basic-investment funds. 

The authoritative trade journal of the metal-working in- 
dustries, American Machinist (December 12, 1960) re- 
ported: 


The United States has lost its leading position as a 
producer of machine tools and based on numbers of 
units built, is trailing Soviet Russia, West Germany and 
even Communist China. It is, in fact, a poor fourth, 
according to the most recent survey of world machine 
tool production made by the European Committee for 
the Cooperation of the Machine Tool Industries. 

In 1959, Russia built 160,000 machine tools, West 
Germany an estimated 120,000 and Communist China 
75,000 (most of which are “still very rudimentary”). 
The American machine tool industry turned out 65,000 
units. Even Japan manufactured 30,000 units in 1958 
and somewhat more than that last year. 

Only satisfaction that the U.S. machine tool industry 
might have is that, measured by value in Swiss francs, 
American output still is the biggest in the world. Ameri- 
can production in 1959 added up to 2.8 billion Swiss 
francs, Soviet Russia 2.2 billion, West Germany 2.0 
billion. Based on Swiss francs, U.S. builders manufac- 
tured 23 per cent of the world production in 1959, 
members of the European Committee 38.1 per cent and 
the Eastern European bloc (Russia, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, East Germany, Hungary) 30.3 per cent. These 
figures show that the United States had slipped badly 
the past few years, for in 1956 American builders 
accounted for 43 per cent of the world total (in value), 
comfortably surpassing the European Committee with 
35 per cent and being far ahead of the Eastern European 
bloc which had 20.5 per cent. 


The machinery-producing industries of the United States 
that make possible mass production, do not themselves use 
mass-production methods. This is characteristic of American 
machinery production, with some exceptions among earth- 
moving equipment, and some electrical and electronic goods. 
The result is low productivity, high cost and price. 
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The machine tool industry provides a good example of 
contrasts between the Soviet and the Western machinery- 
producing industries. Machine tools are the basic equipment 
for all the metal-working industries. In the United States 
and Western Europe, machine tools are produced typically in 
small quantities in many small and medium-sized factories. 

In the Soviet Union, which I visited in 1959, 1 found that a 
vigorous effort was under way to concentrate production of 
machine tools in large factories so that quantity methods of 
production could be applied. This has already been done 
in several factories and more are planned. In the Soviet 
sphere, I learned of programs to develop and extend stand- 
ardization in machine tools and allied industries which had 
the highest level of government backing. In the United 
States and in Western Europe, standardization in compo- 
nents of machine tools is substantially undeveloped. 

Industrial research in machinery design and production 
is given priority in the Soviet Union. The principal Czecho- 
slovak research center in machine tools has a staff of about 
400, but the main Soviet institution in this field, ENIMS, 
has a staff of over 1,000. In Western Europe, a staff of about 
150 is found in the machine-tool laboratory of the technical 
institute in Aachen, West Germany. The British government 
has only just begun to initiate research activities in these 
fields. There are no such comparable institutions in the 
United States. Systematic research in the machine-tool field 
takes place mainly among a few of the larger firms, and on 
a fragmented basis. 

On the whole, the level of technical excellence in the 
machine-tool field has been high in the United States. Cus- 
tomers’ pressures for high-capacity industrial machinery have 
compelled attention to the design of highly efficient metal- 
working machines and increasingly automatic controls for 
their operation. The United States has led in the design and 
production of computer-controlled machine tools. Sophisti- 
cation in electronic instrumentation and control methods is 
the necessary base for application to machinery control. The 
Russians probably have similar capability, though all their 
designs are not known. It is clear that the high level of en- 
gineering development attained in the Soviet Union for the 
construction and control of space rockets is similar to the 
requirements for industrial application. 

The traditional United States technological lead in these 
industries will not be retained if present conditions continue. 

It may be suggested that an already industrialized country j 
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would naturally require less equipment of this sort than a 
country, like the Soviet Union, which is still in the midst of 
an industrialization process. This view of the matter ignores 
the important role of replacement of old and obsolete ma- 
chines. Thus, in the United States a total stock of about 
two million machine tools would require annual average 
replacement of two hundred thousand, if the average life of 
a machine is ten years. But United States production has not 
approached this figure at any time during the last decade. I 
believe that the main stumbling block has been the high 
price of new machines, owing to the relatively inefficient 
methods that are used for their production. 

West European machine tools undersell those produced 
in the United States by 25-40 per cent, both in the world 
market, and when competing within the United States. At 
the same time, the Soviets have been exporting machine tools 
to Western Europe and underselling local products by about 
a third. The traditional explanation of high United States 
prices is that high American wages handicap our competition. 
I submit that a closer examination of relevant facts does 
not support this view. 

The price of electricity to industrial users in the United 
States has remained stable for the past half-century, despite 
marked growth in the cost of fuel, machinery, and the wages 
of the employees. 1 

High wages may be combined with low cost of the product 
when high-efficiency technologies are used to operate mass- 
production systems. An international study of automobile 
prices in 1956 disclosed that the factory price per pound 
of car was the lowest in the United States. 2 The lowest price 
per pound of vehicle, despite the world’s highest wages, was 
made possible by high efficiency in the use of both labor 
and machinery. 

# This is the classic pattern which makes possible the com- 
bination of high wages with low prices. Under such con- 
ditions, the capital invested in mass-production equipment 
is apportioned among many units of product. The result is 
relatively modest cost of production. In the machine-tool 
industries, these classic patterns of mass production are 
being applied in the Soviet bloc countries, 8 and disregarded 
in the United States. Thus, in America, new machinery is 
far more expensive than the equipment already in use. The 
result is that by 1959 more than 60 per cent of the total 
American stock of metal-working equipment was ten or more 
years old. 
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High prices are not the only reason why American ma- 
chinery is being displaced on the world market. Recently 
Francis J. Trecker, President of the Kearney and Trecker 
Corporation of Milwaukee, reported that while India is a 
ripe market for machine tools, selling American goods there 
is almost impossible because trading had to be carried out 
in American dollars. “Russia and Czechoslovakia have that 
business practically tied up because they will take payments 
in rupees,” he said ( Metal Working News, February 13, 
1961). 

While it is true that Soviet prices abroad are made espe- 
cially attractive to penetrate new markets, the fact remains 
that production efficiency in their mass-producing factories 
lowers their costs. I have compared domestic Soviet machine- 
tool prices to those charged when exported. 4 The available 
evidence discloses that their losses on one class of equipment 
can be made up by high profits on another. It is entirely 
possible, therefore, that the Soviets do and will continue to 
operate their machinery exporting business on a profit-mak- 
ing basis. 

While domestic production in the Soviet sphere is being 
stepped up, an earnest effort is being made to fill in produc- 
tion gaps with purchases abroad. These efforts are designed 
to bring into the Soviet Union equipment of unusually high 
productive capability and of new design, such as numerical 
control equipment for larger machine tools. But Soviet buy- 
ing has other ends in view. It allows them to sell abroad, 
even as their own investment and replacement programs 
move into high gear. In buying abroad, they establish the 
basis for reciprocity in trading; this, in turn, facilitates the 
opening of markets. These tactics have been carried out in 
various countries in Western Europe in a fashion that clearly 
indicates a planned operation. 

Soviet sphere operations are thus in striking contrast to 
those in the West, where a commitment to an existing mode 
of operation — small quantity production in fragmented firms 
and factories — continues. 

IS A UNITED STATES PRODUCTIVITY RISE POSSIBLE? 


By using the technologies of mass production so well- 
developed in other industries, the productivity in United 
States machinery production could be increased by several 
hundred per cent. 8 Three factors restrain productivity in 
these industries: a market so shaky as to make it hazardous 
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for a machinery builder to invest in mass-production equip- 
ment; a pattern of small quantity production of varied prod- 
ucts to spread market risks; and a well-entrenched ideology 
among the management to justify these patterns of operation. 
The problem is not whether major improvement in efficiency 
is technologically possible. It is rather whether the industrial 
organization and political-economic policy of the society will 
compel such technological changes , or null permit the status 
quo to prevail . 


THE FAILURE OF MANAGEMENT INITIATIVE 


With rare exceptions, both the Small and large firms of 
the American machine tool industry are individually com- 
mitted to a program of great product variety and product 
differentiation. Through product variety they hope to spread 
their financial risks. Through product differentiation and an 
anti-standardization policy, each firm hopes to become an 
exclusive supplier of the replacement parts and auxiliary 
equipment for their own machines. The industry has thus 
developed into a network of tiny monopolies rather than 
competitive groups of firms, as might be suggested by the 
several hundred companies in the field. 

The industry, as it is now organized (or even if it were 
composed of fewer firms), would not be able to make really 
major changes in its own production methods, as long as 
the home market for its products remained as unstable as 
it has been during the past decades. 

The machine-tool industry today is rapidly deteriorating. 
It has not recovered, in the last two years, from the 1957- 
1958 recession. Various American firms became agents for 
foreign machine-tool companies, thus abandoning a certain 
amount of production decision making. Many of our firms 
have established branch factories and financial connections 
in Europe. Their strategy is to benefit from low European 
hourly wages. This reflects the inability or the unwillingness 
of these managements in the United States to make the 
kinds of technological change in their operations which would 
indeed make it possible for them to afford the wages of 
American workers, and still produce products at acceptable 
market prices. Finally, some United States firms have been 
seeking out Soviet markets in an effort to hold a financial 
position. The Russians have purchased equipment from some 
American companies, thus, partly reinforcing — to some 
American eyes — the notion of American superiority. At the 
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same time, imports of European machine tools have been 
rapidly developing in the United States. The first importa- 
tion of Soviet machine tools in the United States will prob- 
ably occur in the near future. 

The very effort to evaluate the conditions of machinery 
production in the United States is restrained by persistent 
allegiance to the notion that there can be no alternative 
to operation by fragmented private firms. A SO per cent 
average reduction of price would require substantial con- 
solidation of the industry. If there are now, say 250 firms, 
then fifty firms would be able to satisfy the requirements 
in a more efficient manner. Some 200 firm managements 
(especially senior officers) would no longer be independent 
managements. 

It is significant that in Western Europe the problem of 
reorganizing the machine-tool industries is being given active 
consideration, not only by the managements concerned, but 
also by government bodies and trade unions. In England, 
for example, a committee of the Board of Trade headed by 
Sir Steuart Mitchell, recently submitted a report on machine 
tools. 6 The report reviewed recommendations which I had 
made to the European Productivity Agency, in October, 
1959, concerning the application of mass-production technol- 
ogy to the machine-tool industries of Western Europe. The 
Mitchell Committee, while holding the conventional reserva- 
tions as to the merit of applying mass-production methods 
to the machine-tool industry, recommended vigorous effort 
in the direction of industrial research, standardization, and 
similar programs. This activity by the British industry 
may be paralleled by similar bodies on the Continent. There, 
too, international trade union bodies have been considering 
the status of the machine tool industry. 

No comparable activities are taking place in the United 
States. Firms have been left to their own devices of shifting 
product lines, and making arrangements with firms overseas 
to assure a good financial showing, even while the activity of 
the American machine tool industry, as a producing unit, 
shows substantial decline. During the last few years, many 
American firms have made arrangements for shifting do- 
mestic production to Europe and Japan. One American firm, 
for example, now markets machine tools in the United States 
designed by an Italian firm, and produced in Japan. 

How can industrial reorganization be achieved? First, 
the manufacturing facilities of the basic machinery pro- 
ducing industries must be concentrated rapidly in enterprises 
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big enough to afford adequate research and design facilities. 
Furthermore, these factories must be operated on a stable, 
planned basis, so that it is possible to utilize the potentialities 
of mass production techniques for economical operations. 
This, in return, requires substantial stabilization of the 
market 

It should be possible to establish special financial insti- 
tutions such as machinery-inventory banks to stabilize fac- 
tory operations by financing inventory holdings during 
market declines. Members of the bank would be individual 
firms. The bank would guarantee to act as a minimum 
market for the member firms up to an agreed limit for each. 
Membership in the bank would be voluntary. The capital 
would be drawn from the members, the private investment 
market, the investments from pensions and other reserve 
funds of trade unions, and possibly (though not necessarily) 
the government. 

The directors of the bank would include representatives 
of management, trade unions, major customer firms, and 
possibly, government. If customer firms were given a major- 
ity of the board of directors, this would guarantee against 
the use of the bank as a self-serving device for the finns or 
the unions in the industry. 

The bank would prepare a long-range forecast of machine- 
tool requirements. It would also define a stable production 
system. When market demand falls more than 10 per cent 
below the line of average development, the bank would be 
prepared to finance the holding of inventory. This would 
enable the firms to operate a stable production system, thus 
utilizing the advantages of quantity production technology, 
and the productivity gains that come (virtually automati- 
cally) from such stability. The member firms might produce 
as much as they want The bank would merely regulate the 
quantity which it would be prepared to finance for inventory 
purposes. 

Under this bank system, the member firms could operate 
highly efficient production plants at maximum potentiality. 
Low costs and relatively low prices would result At the 
same time there would be nothing to stop non-member 
firms from discovering ways of improving on this perform- 
ance. 

The member firms would be assured of a minimum guar- 
anteed market In return for this privilege they should be 
required to comply with a program of price reduction over 
a period of years, utilize standard components and modular 
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principles of construction, and spend some minimum per- 
centage of sales on industrial research and allied activities. 
Other requirements might be added to these. 

Items held for inventory by the bank should not neces- 
sarily be completed machines, but rather standardized com- 
ponents and modular units. This means the bank could 
encourage rapid change in design and scrapping of obsolete 
units. Even more encouragement could be provided by in- 
cluding an obsolescence scrapping allowance within the 
financing system of the bank. The bank would be able to 
offer price reductions on machine tools during recessions. 

Such proposals need to be publicly discussed. There 
should, at the same time, be a full-scale inquiry by a com- 
petent body — a special presidential commission appointed 
for this purpose, or by the Joint Economic Committee of the 
Congress. The American public must be convinced that an 
important, strategic sector of United States manufacturing 
industry is, technologically speaking, an underdeveloped 
area. This may come as a shock to so many Americans who 
are accustomed to thinking proudly of the United States 
as the country par excellence of mass-production tech- 
niques. This is partly valid, but not for the machinery- 
producing industries whose products must compete in the 
newly industrializing areas of the world. 

Continuation of the existing conditions will result in a 
major political-economic defeat for the United States in 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America, as Western European and, 
finally, Soviet sources of supply become preferable. Such a 
development still can be forestalled, if we combine economic 
planning with freedom within our own society. 
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CHAPTER 7 The Arms Race: 

□ □ □ □ □ America Isolated and Weakened 

The political and military policies of the 
United States in the last ten years have become self-fulfilling 
prophecies leading to defeat A self-fulfilling prophecy means 
that the very things which are feared are made to happen by 
one’s actions. The United States fears the political and 
military extension of Soviet power. Rut American policies 
are accelerating the very growth they were intended to check. 

POLITICAL DEFEAT 

The deployment of American armed forces or weapons 
as a deterrent to Soviet political expansion is a recurrent 
example of the self-fulfilling prophecy. Here’s how it works 
in underdeveloped countries. Since World War II, the United 
States government has committed tens of billions of dol- 
lars for the support of dictatorial regimes (for example: Bar 
tista in Cuba, Franco in Spain, Chiang Kai-Shek in For- 
mosa, Rhee in Korea, and Diem in S. Vietnam). Dictatorial, 
corrupt governments wield American supplied military 
might to sustain feudal regimes. These regimes become un- 
stable owing to the unrelieved misery of masses of people. 
This explosive political energy can be harnessed by am- 
bitious military intellectuals, who turn the popular discon- 
tent into an instrument for supporting dictatorial regimes 
dedicated to reform. Such regimes, in turn, serve as transi- 
tional states for full-blown Soviet-style societies. This is 
the sort of process that gives the Soviets confidence that 
the course of history is strongly with them. 

American conservative policies have failed to cope with 
sustained economic and social decay in colonial and other 
pre-industrial societies. Cuba is a model of this defeatist 
policy. Patrick O’Donovan, writing for the London 06- 
server reported, on February 5, 1961 that in Cuba: 

By 1956, America controlled 80 percent of the Cuban 
public utilities, 90 percent of the min es and cattle 
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ranches, and, with the British, nearly all the oil in- 
dustry and 40 percent of the sugar industry. Cuba took 
75 percent of her imports from America and was Amer- 
ica’s sixth best customer. 

By the standards of the time this was not really repre- 
hensible. It was good business and a brave enterprise. 
It is true that some of the employment practices and 
wages would hardly have been tolerated for Negroes in 
South Carolina. And the rate of profit — up to 23 per- 
cent — now seems excessive. But this investment was 
accompanied by the usual succession of bloodthirsty 
and plunder-minded little dictators who were tolerated 
as long as they did not interfere with American busi- 
ness. . . . 

A quarter of the population was permanently unem- 
ployed. A third of the country was illiterate. Parasites 
were routine in country children. Vast and fertile es- 
tates went uncultivated. Absentee landlordism, share 
cropping, the company store, script payment and idle 
and brutal soldiery established like an occupying Power 
in forts all over the island — these were the realities 
behind the modish vulgarity of Havana and Santiago. 


The revolt against Batista quickly became a social revolu- 
tion. According to the conservative Business Week (Feb- 
ruary 18, 1961), Fidelism has become the major political 
movement in Latin America. It appeals to intellectuals and 
the middle-class businessmen through plans for rapid in- 
dustrialization; to slum dwellers through plans for urban 
housing and agrarian reform; to landless peasants through 
promises of free gifts of land from major estates; to na- 
tionalists concerned with the vulnerability of their economy 
that results from the fluctuations of raw material prices; 
and to the anti-Yankeeism that has flourished in Latin 
America for many years. 

The accumulation of social grievances, for which the Fi- 
delist movement pledges radical reform, have been largely 
overlooked by the United States, and by Latin American 
regimes supported by the United States. The same grievances 
have been appropriated by Latin American Communist 
parties to tie themselves to, and perhaps capture, the Fi- 
delist movement. The Communists have long been special- 
ists in utilizing anti-capitalist criticism to channel political 
action to their cause. Their task is made easier by the 
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straightforward blueprint which they offer: In order to de- 
velop rapidly it is essential to organize a “state capitalist” 
regime, substantially along Soviet lines. 

No alternative blueprint for planning with political free- 
dom to ensure economic development has come from the 
United States. In fact, to many Latin Americans, the United 
States prefers to support brutal dictatorships as long as the 
activities of local American firms are given government pro- 
tection. 

During the last decade, the United States government 
has emphasized private investment in Latin America. From 
time to time, American industrial managers are called to 
Washington to be told that investing abroad is desirable, 
both for the company and for the country. The result, how- 
ever, has been limited economic development. What was 
conceived of as a pattern of economic development by pri- 
vate enterprise became, within the context of Latin Amer- 
ica, a generating system for massive dissatisfaction which 
contributed to Soviet-oriented political movements. 

Perhaps the growth of the Fidelist movement in Latin 
America and the Kennedy administration’s “Alliance for 
Progress” plans will compel re-examination of the assump- 
tions that have guided American policy in that area, and in 
Asia and Africa. Fortunately, re-examination of America’s 
favorite theory — that private enterprise will do it all — can 
no longer be avoided. American business corporations oper- 
ating abroad, and the government officials who work with 
them, see themselves as merely performing ordinary busi- 
ness functions. And, of course, they are. The pursuit of 
profit, and the enlargement of corporate empires, have been 
justified in American society by an ideology which holds 
that, through the activities of private firms, the welfare of 
all is served. 

The difference between this theory and reality is the 
source of a major problem in American international rela- 
tions. The behavior of American corporations abroad has 
been either exploitative, or so narrowly effective for inr 
dustrialization that justification of their operation becomes 
a source of considerable political irritation . 1 Therefore, 
the Fidelists will probably force a reconsideration of 
the classic United States government policy. The Busi- 
ness Week article reviewing the Fidelist movement opens 
with a striking photograph of a shantytown captioned, 
“Shantytowns ringing some modem Latin American 
cities house thousands of people who live a hand-to-mouth 
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existence. These slums are breeding places for Fidelism. 
Many come from semi-feudal peonage on large farms.” 

Instead of meeting the major Soviet challenge with posi- 
tive plans for combining freedom with economic efficiency, 
the United States government has emphasized pseudo- 
challenges. Take, for example, the race for space of the 
United States and the Soviet Union. Is this, in fact, a chal- 
lenge to the Soviet system, or is it a pseudo-challenge? The 
gigantic American expenditures for the construction and 
operation of space rockets in competition with Russia must 
be regarded as a pseudo-challenge, which can only earn 
applause for the United States if it wins the space race. 
However, a genuine challenge, such as superior economic 
development of an underdeveloped country, would both 
benefit the population and gain an ally for the United 
States. 

Soviet standards of priority have, in the name of com- 
petition (the space race, for example), been adopted by 
American society. And acceptance implies support. Thus, 
primary political initiative is once again left to the Soviets. 


THE SELF-DEFEATING MILITARY CHALLENGE 


In Western Europe, the self-fulfilling prophecy is set 
into motion in a different way. 

In late 1960 a number of articles strongly supported the 
giving of American nuclear weapons to NATO forces. 
Henry Kissinger, a leading ideologist of military policy, sup- 
ported the proposal as a means of preventing the “black- 
mailing” of NATO by the Soviets. With their own nuclear 
weapons, the NATO countries would be less dependent on 
American military decision to use such weapons: They 
would not have to wonder whether the United States would 
actually come to their aid if threatened by a Soviet nuclear 
attack. 2 

Now the German Wehrmacht is part of NATO. This 
organization, equipped by the United States with nuclear 
weapons, and with its record of major responsibility for two 
World Wars, would surely cause the greatest alarm on the 
Soviet side. No foreseeable Soviet government could react 
very differently: not even a Russian government staffed 
solely with Boris Pasternaks. The Russians, then, could 
hardily refrain from responding to demands from satellite 
countries (and, of course, China!), for nuclear weapons, in 
order to defend themselves against the possibility of West- 
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em attack. Furthermore, the Russians would probably dis- 
perse nuclear weapons among East European satellite 
armies and would surely dispatch Red army officers to con- 
trol the use of these weapons. Thereby, Soviet control over 
satellite armed forces would be intensified. 

If all this sounds like speculation, one has only to read 
the politically acute journal, Aviation Week (December 5, 
1960) to discover that the mechanism of this self-fulfilling 
prophecy has already been set in motion: “West German 
pilots already are being trained in nuclear delivery tech- 
niques at a special weapons training site outside Germany.” 

Kissinger’s reasoning could be further applied by the 
Soviets to, say, Cuba. The possession of nuclear weapons 
would be a major equalizer and might even present the 
rulers of Cuba with a superior decision-making position in 
their relation to the United States. 

To summarize: Fear of Soviet military power causes a 
proposal to arm NATO with nuclear weapons. An immedi- 
ate Soviet countermove whose effect would surely be that of 
extending Soviet military capability, becomes inescapable. 
Thus, the fearful thing that was supposed to be prevented 
by the original move becomes real. 

Peace demands that the political reasoning leading to 
the self-fulfilling prophecy be broken. A different policy style 
is necessary. 

American political and military leaders have been show- 
ing a dangerous lack of ability to escape the traps of their 
conventional policies. Even after the debacle on the beaches 
of Cuba, the American Secretary of Defense and the Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff proposed to the Congress an 
enlarged program of military aid to Lajtin American gov- 
ernments. To this the editors of the New York Times said 
on June 13, 1961: “Representative O’Hara of Illinois put 
his finger on the main objection to the proposed policy 
when he said that the Pentagon is asking for ‘a blank check 
from Congress to maintain governments in power; they can 
be strong only if cherished in the minds and hearts of the 
people.’ Representative Hays of Ohio pointed to the ex- 
ample of Cuba. General Batista had an army of 30,000 
men, supplied from rifles to tanks to airplanes, by the 
United States. Fidel Castro had 1,000 guerrillas and the 
people behind him. . . . 

“The countries in Latin America which are most stable 
and most democratic, such as Uruguay, Costa Rica and 
Mexico, spend little or almost nothing for military defense. 
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Arms only encourage Right-Wing military dictatorships. . . . 

“Communism in Latin America will be defeated by social 
reforms, economic development and the growth of democ- 
racy — not by American arms.” 


THE MILITARY AVOIDANCE OF REALITY 


Great armies with nuclear weapons have been retained, 
even though everyone knows that nuclear weapons make 
military strategies and standards obsolete. This reality has 
been obscured in the United States under the pressure of 
sustained reliance on armaments as a primary instrument 
of international policy. This has encouraged an avoidance of 
reality in military thinking and a marked shift in military 
morals to justify nuclear destructiveness. 

In justifying the use of nuclear weapons in smaller wars, 
senior officers find themselves pressed to saying that: 

“Our military strategy is essentially defensive. This 
does not preclude the possibility that we may have to 
strike the first blow. But while pre-emptive action on 
our part might initiate open warfare, it would still not 
represent offensive strategy because it would be, under- 
taken only in self-defense.” 

Defending the use of nuclear weapons in a limited 
war he (General Tom Powers) said: “The possession 
of missiles will encourage the Soviets to precipitate one 
incident and crisis after the other. ... To deal with 
this growing threat the American people must first 
make up their minds that they will under no circum- 
stances condone Soviet actions that are contrary to our 
national interest or yield an inch from our stated 
position.” 8 


After many Hearings on the consequences of nuclear at- 
tack, Congressman Holifield stated on the floor of the House: 
“When 72 million people are killed, when 71 cities are wiped 
out, when that terrible havoc hits the nation, I will ask you, 
what could we do to retaliate, and what good would it be?” 
At this point, the speaker was interrupted by John W. Mc- 
Cormack, who stated: “While we should not adopt a policy 
of surprise, certainly it seems to me we should get away 
from the policy of no attack under any circumstances.” 4 

The prospect of a military contest between Russia and 
the United States, might include rules about when to start 
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fighting, but it is not at all dear whether such a contest 
would be brought to a halt, short of mutual destruction. In 
both the Soviet Union and the United States, there is doc- 
trinal hostility to the idea of military surrender. After the 
second World War, many Russian soldiers who had sur- 
rendered to the German army were punished. 

On the American side, a recent explosive discussion in 
the Congress indicated that surrender was, on doctrinal 
grounds, unacceptable as a United States policy. The ac- 
count of this development makes instructive reading. This is 
what happened in August, 1958 as reported by Newsweek 
(August 25, 1958): 


. . . The mere suggestion of defeatism at this point in 
history was bound to be explosive. Precisely such a sug- 
gestion was inserted into the Congressional Record on 
August 8 — with little notice at first — by Missouri’s 
Democrat Sen. Stuart Symington . . . What Symington 
put into the record was a column written for the St. 
Louis Post Dispatch by military analyst, retired Briga- 
dier General, Thomas R. Phillips. In his opening para- 
graph, after referring to “three non-profit scientific 
agencies working for the Defense Department,” Phillips 
wrote: “One is studying the conditions when surrender 
would be advisable, rather than try to continue a war 
that is already lost.” 

When President Eisenhower held his regular meet- 
ing with Republican leaders of Congress, the article was 
brought to his attention. The President hit the ceiling. 
As Sen. Homer Capehart said afterwards: “I have 
never seen a man more angry . . . more excited.” Imme- 
diately Mr. Eisenhower ordered a Pentagon investi- 
gation. 

The Pentagon’s explanation was that Phillips had 
apparently based his article on a book entitled Strategic 
Surrender prepared by the Rand Corporation, under 
contract to the Air Force. The book, the Air Force said 
later, was a historical study of past surrenders and guid- 
ance for future surrenders — on the part of U.S. enemies, 
not of the U.S. 

Meanwhile the storm had moved onto the floor of the 
Senate. Georgia’s Democratic Sen. Richard Russell led 
the heated discussion, crying at one point that “Ameri- 
cans would rather die on their feet . . . than live on their 
knees.” Debate — which lasted until almost midnight 
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Thursday and was resumed Friday — centered on an 
amendment which Russell proposed to add to a pending 
appropriation bill, barring funds for any study of 
American surrender in any circumstances. The Amend- 
ment was finally passed 88 to 2. . . . 

At the same time a sharp statement came from the 
White House: “As far as the President is concerned, all 
this talk about surrender is nonsense.” 

Lewis Mumford (“The Morals of Extermination,” The 
Atlantic Monthly , October, 1959), tells us that: 

As late as the spring of 1942, as I know by personal 
observation, a memorandum was circulated among mili- 
tary advisers in Washington propounding this dilemma: 

If by fighting the war against Japan by orthodox 
methods it might require five or ten years to conquer 
the enemy, while with incendiary air attacks on Japa- 
nese cities Japan’s resistance might be broken in a year 
or two, would it be morally justifiable to use the second 
means? Now it is hard to say which is more astonishing, 
that the morality of total extermination was then seri- 
ously debated in military circles or that today its moral- 
ity is taken for granted, as outside debate, even among 
a large part of the clergy. 

More than any other event that has taken place in 
modem times this sudden radical change-over from war 
to collective extermination reversed the whole course of 
human history. 

Plainly, the acceptance of mass extermination as a 
normal outcome of war undermined all the moral in- 
hibitions that have kept man’s murderous fantasies from 
active expression. War, however brutal and devastating, 
had a formal beginning and could come to an end by 
some formal process of compromise or surrender. But 
no one has the faintest notion how nuclear extermina- 
tion, once begun, could be brought to an end. . . . 

The problems our nation has tried to solve by me- 
chanical weapons alone, operated by a detached and 
demoralized mechanical intelligence, have proved in- 
soluble by these means. 


AMERICAN ISOLATION 


Military “realism,” while not producing military or po- 
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litical victory for the United States, has contributed to 
isolating America from the world. To the immediate north 
and south of the United States there are strong neutralist 
tendencies and widespread dissatisfaction with American 
political behavior. The Prime Minister of Canada was im- 
pelled to take this matter up formally with President 
Kennedy early in 1961 {New York Times , February 19, 
1961). The Mexican attitude was clearly set forth by a 
senior Mexican official at a recent meeting at Columbia 
University. Speaking off the record, in the name of his own 
and other small countries, he expressed the wish for disarma- 
ment, and the desire that the United States government 
should pursue this path vigorously, despite the known prob- 
lems of international negotiation. 

A Science correspondent, visiting the United Nations in 
October, 1960, came away dismayed at the evident isolation 
of the United States on the issue of disarmament and the 
“widespread impression here that the United States is not 
yet ready to deal with the problem of disarmament, that the 
United States is interested only in controls over existing 
armaments. The Russians on the other hand, have been talk- 
ing disarmament at every opportunity, and although there is 
a great deal of scepticism regarding the .Russian inten- 
tions, the Russians nevertheless are holding the initiative.” 
( Science , 1960, pp. 1,000-1.) 

At the end of December, 1960, the United States found 
itself isolated in voting on several disarmament resolutions 
before the United Nations. A resolution opposing dissemina- 
tion of nuclear weapons was massively supported, without a 
single opposing vote. The United States abstained from the 
voting in the company of Belgium, China, France, Greece, 
Israel, Luxembourg, Netherlands, Spain, Turkey, and the 
Union of South Africa. Three times more on the same day, 
the United States took refuge in abstention with a small 
group of other countries on disarmament issues. These 
actions may have represented the result of special pressure 
put on the outgoing administration in Washington during its 
last days. In United Nations circles, however, the United 
States in a dramatic minority position on the subject of dis- 
armament made a strong impression. 

Military “realism” has also led the United States to sup- 
port its NATO allies in many situations at the United 
Nations, in opposition to the newly independent countries 
of Africa and Asia — the very countries who favor halting the 
international arms race. 
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We have observed a number of disastrous weaknesses in 
the American political and military position. The fear of 
disarmament is great in American society. To change poli- 
cies however, demands more than sober analysis. 

Possession of weapons has become, to many, an essential 
element to feelings of security. Hence a disarmed America 
is a fearful prospect to these people. In fact, the very isola- 
tion of the United States produced by the military-oriented 
policies serves, in that viewpoint, as evidence of die danger 
to which the nation might be exposed if it had to stand 
without weapons. 

The political and military “realists” chant that we must 
follow them, because, without their constant alarums, we 
would be unaware of the dangers. However, their hard- 
headed advice in the military, political, and economic realms 
has a common feature: it all leads to defeat, to weakening, 
to a succession of crises and national humiliations — all this 
in the name of protecting the national security! The weak- 
ness does not lie in the competence of individuals, but in the 
incompetence of conventional politics to cope with political 
and economic problems at home and abroad. The military- 
minded political leaders are caught in a cruel dilemma. They 
are pressed to act lest the country be militarily- defenseless. 
On the other hand, they fear to act since action can mean 
destruction of the society. The failure of American political 
and economic policy compounds the problem for the mili- 
tary, because the government then calls in the military to 
marshal a show of force as a substitute for policy. 

Above all else , the arms-race strategy drives us to the 
crime of taking human life on a vast scale . For liberty there 
must first be life . 

Can the United States change course before war comes? I 
think so, but this requires an alternative policy which makes 
recourse to war unnecessary, and by which we can act for 
peace with political freedom — and win. 
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PART II ROADS TO PEACE WITH FREEDOM 

□ □ □ □ □ Introduction: 

What Is the Peace Race? 


The peace race is a world policy for the West 
including competition and cooperation with the Soviet sys- 
tem. Competition is centered on an American effort to indus- 
trialize the world with freedom, and thereby win a world-wide 
political victory. Cooperation includes life-serving activities 
of every sort, of which controlled disarmament is the most 
important 

The achievement of rapid industrialization with freedom 
is frustrated by the need to accumulate industrial resources 
out of the meager means of impoverished peasants. For this 
method, the ruthless police measures of the Soviet and 
especially the Chinese economies are well-suited, indeed 
essential. But the United States can underwrite the capital 
cost of industrialization. It can make industrial capital into a 
virtually “free good.” 

The United States is the only industrial center in the 
world that has large unused production and labor resources, 
especially in the crucial industrial goods-producing indus- 
tries. The unused production-might of the United States, a 
business and economic liability, can be turned into a strategic 
political and economic asset. Full order books and full em- 
ployment would become the condition of American economic 
life. 

A second essential requirement for industrialization with 
freedom is the use of political and economic methods that 
include the right of independent organization and the en- 
couragement of multiple sources of decision-making in so- 
ciety. I am confident that within the framework of these 
critical conditions the many-sided problems of economic 
development can be tackled with high morale and spectac- 
ular success. 

The cost of the peace race will amount, at maximum, to 
about 10 per cent of America’s gross national product. A 
production increase of this size is attainable now, even while 
carrying the arms burden. The United States has not been 
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producing at full capacity for several years. For the United 
States, starting the peace race does not require that the arms 
race first be ended . This possibility is open only for the 
United States, 

Already strained , the Soviet economy is incapable of the 
same feat as that of the United States . The Soviet bloc has 
no reserves of production capacity. Drastic shortages in hous- 
ing, food, and consumer goods are the price of Soviet arma- 
ments. 

The Soviets will be compelled to seek disarmament in order 
to compete in a peace race. This is a link between competi- 
tion for industrialization, a powerful move in its own right, 
and cooperation for disarmament. Also, as the peace race 
builds political confidence within the United States on the 
basis of solid political achievements, there will be greater 
readiness and competence to rely on the peace race and to 
terminate the arms race. | 

The peace race can be started by the United States solely \ 
on its own decision. 
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CHAPTER 8 The Peace Race: 

□ □ □ □ □ World Industrialization with Freedom 


How can industrialization be carried out at 
high speed? This is the subject of greatest interest in the 
countries that contain the majority of mankind. Everywhere, 
men know that empty bellies and a short life span need no 
longer be man’s fate. 

Immediately, the question arises: By what methods of 
political and economic organization can the transformation 
to industrialized society be carried out? 

Here is the point where the claims of the Western and 
the Soviet systems collide and compete for allegiance. The 
Soviets claim that a monolithic society, using authoritarian 
methods, is the essential price of rapid economic develop- 
ment. The implicit counter-claim of the West is that economic 
development with freedom can be carried out speedily: In 
fact, many aspects of freedom in society accelerate the pro- 
ductivity process. 

Since military methods are often used in the competition 
for political allegiance in the developing countries, the arms 
race, which uses up immense resources, has become a factor 
in this arena between East and West. The arms race uses 
up immense resources. These resources might be, in consider- 
able degree, applied to the task of economic development 
The late Dag Hammerskjold, Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, estimated that $320 million a day or nearly 
$117,000,000,000 a year is being spent on armaments around 
the world {The New York Times , November 22, 1960). For 
the 1.2 billion people whose earnings amount to less than 
$100 a year, the sums now spent on armaments could easily 
result in immediate doubling of their level of income. 

The arms race now occupies the energies of 15,000,000 
able-bodied men in the armed forces, and one rule of thumb 
suggests that probably another 60,000,000 men in the world 
are engaged in supporting these military forces ( New York 
Times, February 26, 1961). In the United States, the mili- 
tary effort, while using up vast resources, imposes no parallel 
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restrictions on the level of living. This cannot be so in less- 
industrialized countries where the transfer of small numbers 
of skilled men to military work has a drastic effect in restrict- 
ing the available skilled-labor supply. Western and Soviet 
economists agree that “A substantial reduction of military 
expenditures by both sides could secure very important 
benefits to all countries, both as regards their own rates of 
economic growth and the economic development of under- 
developed countries.” 1 

There are two problems here to which the United States 
can make a dramatic contribution: first, supply of capital for 
industrialization; and second, methods for ensuring personal 
and political freedom while making use of the efficiencies of 
large planned organizations. 


THE COST OF WORLD INDUSTRIALIZATION 


The absence of an industrial economy is reflected in the 
most intimate conditions of human life. During the late 
1 950’s infant mortality per 1,000 live births was 26 in the 
United States, 45 in the Soviet Union, 83 in Mexico, and 113 
in India. Life expectancy was 70 years in the United States, 
67 in the Soviet Union, 39 in Mexico (as of 1940), and 32 in 
India. The number of inhabitants in the country per physi- 
cian was 800 in the United States, 600 in the Soviet Union, 
2,200 in Mexico, and 5,500 in India. The percentage of the 
population over 15 years old estimated as illiterate was 3 in 
the United States, 5 in the Soviet Union, 35 in Mexico, and 
80 in India. The average per capita national product (1952- 
1954) in the United States was $1,870, in the Soviet Union, 
$550, Mexico $220, and India $60. 2 

Industrialization can improve the conditions of life, as 
United States experience shows. The industrialization process 
requires physical goods and a method of organizing produc- 
tion. 

The Republic of Ghana is a good example of a country 
industrializing itself. Some $330,000,000 was spent under the 
first national-development plan. Priority was given to com- 
munication, education, and health. The second development 
plan (1959-1964) is more ambitious: $678,000,000 is now 
involved. Funds for the construction of large hydroelectric 
plants on the Volta River to supply power for a major 
aluminum reduction plant are counted separately. 8 

Five million people live in Ghana. Thus we know that un- 
der the first plan, annual expenditure amounted to $13 per 
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capita. The second plan doubles this to $27, plus $11 per 
capita for the Volta. River project. These sums are modest, 
for the planners of the Republic of Ghana indicate that 
agriculture will be the mainstay of the economy for many 
years. This development plan therefore does not emphasize 
the costliest kind of investment: the basic capital goods 
industries. 

Using Ghana as a model for projecting industrialization, 
it appears that initial annual expenditure in Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America would amount to $22 billion in toto. 
Moving into second gear would require about $50 billion per 
year. This estimate is for 1.7 billion people, and thus in- 
cludes the population of China. Excluding China, required 
amounts would fall correspondingly. 

In India and in Burma the intensity of capital investment 
has been much lower than in Ghana. Under the first Indian 
five-year plan, total investment was $4.10 per capita, per 
year. This grew to $7.90 under the second plan which ended 
in March 1961. The third Indian plan envisions investment 
of about $11 per person, per year. These per capita figures 
are heavily influenced not only by a limited supply of funds 
but also by swiftly growing population — 382,000,000 people 
during the first five-year plan, and 438,000,000 under the 
third five-year plan. 

In Burma, with a population of about 20,000,000, invest- 
ment by the government for economic development has 
amounted all together (1956-57) to $6.30 per person. 

The upper end of this range of investment intensity 
amounts to about ten per cent of the gross national product 
of the United States. In a worldwide industrialization pro- 
gram this probably represents an outside figure. The rate at 
which people can learn the ways of industrial life is surely 
a major restriction on the pace of economic development. 
Also, this estimated amount includes the population of coun- 
tries like China that, for political reasons, would be outside 
such an effort — at least in a foreseeable future. Therefore, 
we overstate the requirement for an American effort by 
deliberately using the larger figure. 

An increase in American industrial production of this 
magnitude is probably feasible with the unused industrial 
capacity and underemployed labor force of American indus- 
try. It is important that the industrial goods-producing in- 
dustries have been the concentration point of unused capacity 
in our industry, for these industries are the crucial ones for 
supplying the capital goods, critical for industrialization. 
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Indeed, it is more than likely that the capability of the United 
States for supplying industrial goods for industrialization is 
well in excess of the ability of these countries to absorb 
such goods. 

POLITICAL FACTORS IN INDUSTRIALIZATION 

Ghana calls itself neutral, as do many other under-indus- 
trialized nations. How does this affect industrialization 
policy? In September, 1960, the President of the Republic of 
Ghana, Kwame Nkrumah, said: 


I think that I should take this opportunity to restate 
the general policy of the Government in regard to the 
broad economic structure in connection with our na- 
tional development 

We recognize that Ghana, like virtually every coun- 
try in the world, does not have all the capital available 
to do immediately all the things which we should like to 
achieve. 

It follows logically, therefore, that it is essential for 
us to make the very best use possible of our own capital 
and to obtain as much capital as possible from abroad. 

I wish now to define the respective roles of the capital 
which is available within Ghana and of capital which 
comes from abroad. We have divided the economic struc- 
ture of our country in four different sectors. 

First, the state sector, in which all enterprises are 
entirely state-owned. Second, the joint state private 
sector, which will incorporate enterprises owned jointly 
by Government and foreign private capital. 

Third, the cooperative sector, in which all enterprises 
will be undertaken by cooperative organizations affili- 
ated with the National Cooperative Council, and fourth, 
the private enterprise sector, which will incorporate 
those industries which are open freely to foreign private 
enterprise. 

As to private enterprise financed by capital from over- 
seas, the Government’s policy as enunciated in my two 
policy statements of 1st March 1954 and 3rd September 
1958, remains unchanged; but in future, the Govern- 
ment intends to place far greater emphasis on the devel- 
opment of Ghanaian cooperatives rather than encourage 
Ghanaians to start private business enterprises. 

Finally I wish to emphasize that Government wants 
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to obtain as much capital as possible from all sources, 
provided the conditions are satisfactory. 

There is a vast and most urgent problem of finding 
sufficient capital for Africa as a whole. 

We recognize that our own national objectives are, in 
fact, the national objectives of every African state. 
Ghana hopes the wealthier foreign countries will be 
ready to provide much more capital for Africa, and 
Ghana will always be willing to cooperate in any sound 
arrangements which are designed to apply foreign capital 
to projects for the general economic reconstruction of 
Africa . 4 

Broadly speaking, industrialization cannot be carried on 
from the outside. It must be done from the inside, especially 
if the transition to a power-using society is to be accom- 
plished without forcing people into new styles of life at the 
point of bayonets. “From the inside” means, not only local 
initiative, but also designing ways of living and working that 
are in harmony with elements of local tradition. 

There is no single best way of building a town, or a house, 
or a factory, or a farm. The preferred way for doing these 
things varies widely according to the values and the standards 
of a particular community. Equally important, however, are 
the basic questions of social organization, and the styles of 
production decision-making. 

During the last decade, the United States Government has 
obstinately proclaimed the doctrine that freedom in society 
is obtainable only under competitive private enterprise. Ac- 
cordingly, the American prescription for industrialization has 
been to emphasize private initiative by private firms. But in 
most underdeveloped areas there exists neither the middle 
class nor the accumulations of capital necessary for a regime 
of many small competing firms. Under such conditions, strong 
pressure for using this method of industrial organization only 
takes on the appearance of strong pressure for a slow rate of 
economic development.® 

The widely respected economist, Dr. W. S. Woytinsky, 
visited Latin America shortly before his death, and wrote in 
a report on his observations: 

Many U.S. representatives in Latin America believe 
that a country’s pro-United States attitudes must be ex- 
pressed by the abstention of its government from inter- 
vention in economic affairs, its reliance on private 
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initiative, and its hospitality toward foreign investment. 
If, on the other hand, a government decides to reserve 
exploration of oil fields to itself, or relies on public 
regional development programs, these are manifestations 
of its anti-American tendencies, perhaps of pro-Com- 
munist orientation. . . . The attitude of U.S. represen- 
tatives in Latin America on such problems as public or 
private ownership of industrial plants and public or 
private exploitation of mineral resources, can be 
described as an attempt to export to Latin America 
slogans which have been rejected by our allies in Europe 
and are an apple of discord in U.S. internal politics. In- 
jection of these issues into our policy in Latin America 
does not strengthen the prestige of this country among 
governments and intellectuals in these nations. 6 


This kind of dogmatism in underdeveloped countries yields 
a bitter harvest for the United States. One day, perhaps, 
we will learn the full story of what happened when Fidel 
Castro came to the United States, shortly after taking office, 
to ask for American loans and other economic assistance. 
The New York Times, April 11, 1959 reported, concerning 
United States economic policy toward Castro, that, “One of 
the things that would be taken into consideration, it is under- 
stood, would be the conduct of the Castro government toward 
foreign private enterprise in Cuba.” And Business Week , 
April 18, 1959, reported that “Washington will want firm 
assurance as to where he stands on political and economic 
reforms.” 

This demand for “firm assurance” has not endeared the 
United States Government when granting economic assist- 
ance to underdeveloped countries. 

Conversely, the Soviets tend to support those leaders look- 
ing toward central planning, under the assumption that such 
developments will be to ultimate Soviet advantage. The 
Soviet plan is more readily accepted as a result of United 
States failure to present a competent theory of society In 
which personal and political freedom can be combined with 
economic planning on a large scale. 

Can trade unionism provide a mechanism for self-govern- 
ment and self-respect during industrialization? In my opinion 
independent organizations of workers can contribute to the 
growth of productivity and to the strength of self-govern- 
ment as a principle of organization. Independent unions in 
industrializing countries ran be a bulwark of democratic 
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decision-making and a major restraint on administrators, 
government and private, who strive for totalitarian rule. This 
reasoning indicates an important way for the independent 
trade unions of the West to contribute to industrialization 
with freedom. 

The politicians guiding industrialization are pressed to 
find ways of economizing the use of relatively scarce capital. 
Thus, they look towards the use of cooperative methods in 
economic activity. I think it is significant that the Republic 
of Ghana is formally encouraging and showing preference 
for cooperatives. Various countries of the West have had 
highly interesting experiences in the organization and opera- 
tion of cooperatives. I have personally seen certain Israeli 
cooperative towns where remarkable economies in the use 
of resources are made. 

Cooperatives have often been able to make efficient use, 
through intensive application, of expensive capital goods. 
The ratio of administrative personnel to production personnel 
in American industrial firms is about thirty per hundred. In 
certain Israeli factories, cooperatively run, however, this 
ratio was as low as three per hundred. 

If dogmatic preference for private business enterprise were 
relaxed by the United States Government, the International 
Cooperation Administration might be sponsoring economic 
and technical studies of various modes of production organ- 
ization in an effort to discover their relative efficiency and 
suitability under a range of conditions. Such studies, made by 
a competent staff, would give the economic assistance pro- 
gram of the United States a broader and more sophisticated 
base, and, therefore, make them far more effective. 

As a principle of the peace race, variety in forms of 
economic organization should be encouraged. Variety in 
economic life supports independence of organization and 
diversity in decision-making. This, in turn, restrains political 
monopoly in society. Furthermore, with diversity of economic 
forms in developing countries, their counterpart organiza- 
tions in the United States would be in a natural position to 
cooperate with them. 

TECHNICAL RESOURCES FOR INDUSTRIALIZATION 

Capital is needed for industrialization. But in countries 
with a low level of production efficiency, no surplus remains 
beyond even a depressed level of living. The Soviet Union 
is a classic case: In order to accumulate the funds for buying 
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machinery, capital funds were extracted from the population 
through a system of forced deprivation, justified, in turn, by 
the claim that there was no alternative way of accumulating 
capital at speed. 

It is possible that in the early twentieth century this 
reasoning rested upon a fairly firm basis: Few countries were 
capable of producing surpluses of capital goods on a large 
scale. But today conditions have changed. During the second 
World War we learned that we did not really know how to 
define the upper limit of America’s ability to produce new 
industrial capacity. The automobile industry has operated 
during recent years with substantial unused capacity. In the 
United States, we have about two million metal-working 
machines in all industries. If the unused capacity of the auto ' 
industry were appropriately regrouped, it is probable that it 
could duplicate, at least once a year, the largest part of our 
metal-working machine stock. 

Large scale industrialization, organized at speed, will re- 
quire vast quantities of industrial and consumer goods hard- 
ware. These would cover the range from telephones to trac- 
tors — “appliances” of every useful sort. These are the 
products for whose manufacture American industry is espe- 
cially competent. 

The investment in military hardware ($20 billion a year 
in the United States alone) is in equipment which never 
again is bought or sold. Neither does that equipment con- 
tribute to the level of living as that is ordinarily understood. 
If capital, in the form of machinery and other equipment for 
industrializing countries, were also viewed as equipment to 
serve a larger social purpose, then such equipment too could 
be “given away.” The gain to this society would be a political 
gain — the strengthening of free societies. 

The Soviet Union has built up a major capital goods- 
producing industry, though we do not know its magnitude. 
Production of mechanical equipment for the soviet armed 
forces is an indication of this. Soviet five-year plans since 
1928 have consistently emphasized this industrial sector. 
Soviet statisticians have reported industrial productivity 
(output per worker man-hour) in the Soviet Union at about 
40 per cent of the United States (in 1956). The machinery- 
producing industries of the Soviet Union operate at a higher- 
than-average level of productivity. But it is likely that, now 
and for some time to come, these industries will not have 
quite as much efficiency as those in the United States. This 
may change if the Soviets continue their spread of mass 
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production methods while in the West small quantity meth- 
ods are retained. 

On the basis of a growing capability for producing capital 
goods, the Soviets have prepared to make commitments 
abroad. These have not been nearly as large as those of the 
United States, but the Soviets have clearly been trying to 
locate this activity in a politically strategic way. Thus, ar- 
rangements with Cuba concluded in 1961 permitted the 
Cubans to use the receipts from selling sugar to the Soviet 
Union for buying goods in any European Communist coun- 
try, including the Soviet Union. The agreement stipulated 
that Cuba may send 2,400 persons to Communist countries 
for technical training. Poland, Communist China, and Czech- 
oslovakia made commitments to supply equipment and entire 
establishments for producing ships, shoes, batteries, auto- 
mobile parts, gasoline pumps, paper, dynamite, rubber, motor 
vehicles, and even a shipyardl But these Soviet commit- 
ments do not begin to equal the needs of world-wide in- 
dustrialization. 

Hardly a beginning has been made on numerous important 
problems of industrialization in many non-Communist coun- 
tries. First-stage industrialization might advantageously use 
rebuilt rather than new machinery; the rebuilt machinery 
need not be of the same design as that used in the United 
States. This subject has only begun to be explored. Many 
other engineering economic problems have yet to be ana- 
lyzed: for example, what intensity of mechanization is appro- 
priate for industrializing countries? What is the difference in 
the calculation of appropriate mechanization when consider- 
ing a single firm as against an industry or an economy as a 
whole? How is it possible to accelerate the pace of mechaniza- 
tion? Is the education of skilled personnel a crucial limiting 
factor? 

Setting up a nation’s basic facilities presents major tech- 
nical problems. Very large investments are needed to estab- 
lish a network of transportation and communication facilities, 
water and power supplies. These are both costly, and slow 
in returning revenue. The United States should initiate a 
variety of effective and imaginative programs which would 
accelerate the industrialization process, such as the following: 
Our universities are capable of training groups of teachers 
from developing countries to man new schools. The United 
States Army’s Corps of Engineers, the largest construction 
organization in the world, can lay down — at speed— the 
docks, roads, power plants, water supply, and communica- 
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tions that are the costly preconditions for industrialization. 
Surplus ships, resting in American harbors, could be used 
as mobile power plants to end the electric dim outs that are 
holding back production in important coastal cities of Latin 
America. American towns, factories, and organizations can 
“adopt” communities, or their counterparts, in developing 
countries in order to give constructive assistance that is 
desired abroad. The “Peace Corps” can be the nucleus of a 
wider effort to orient American growth along the lines of the 
peace race rather than the arms race. 

Unindustrialized populations frequently suffer from grave 
malnutrition. Surplus food supplies in the United States — in 
the quantities needed to win a peace race — could immedi- 
ately improve the lives of millions of people. Intelligent 
deployment of agricultural surpluses should also cover any 
time lag between rapid growth in industrial productivity, and 
lesser growth in agricultural productivity. Many people 
leaving the farms often causes a decrease in the total food 
supply; reliable outside sources could fill the. gap until 
agricultural productivity rises sufficiently. The Soviet bloc 
has never solved the problem of adequate agricultural pro- 
duction. Food shortages are endemic in the Soviet system. 
The peace-race program can make effective political use of 
this fact in the industrializing countries. Efficiency 'in agri- 
cultural production is a major factor for enabling rapid 
industrialization. The West, and not the Soviets, have the 
best technical and organizational means for this purpose. 

The deployment of agricultural surpluses can alleviate 
hunger and can thus substantially accelerate the industrial- 
ization process, and can ease the internal economic and 
political problems that come from food shortages. 

An effort for world-wide industrialization is a most intri- 
cate undertaking. There is a host of problems that would 
press for solution. How can training in the arts of living in 
an industrial society be accelerated? By what means can 
the shocks of transition from primitive to industrial culture 
be cushioned? How can industrial goods be fashioned to 
suit the conditions of workers, technicians and administra- 
tors who have limited experience? How can marketing and 
distribution be organized as efficient functions in parallel 
with expanding industrial output? 

For the United States there would be a range of pressing 
problems too. How is such an effort to be financed by our 
government? By what means can we ensure that funds made 
available for industrialization are not diverted to private 
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Swiss bank accounts? What shall be the entrance require- 
ments for participation in this effort? How can implementa- 
tion be organized that will minimize administrative burdens 
and costs? 

These and many more problems will appear on the scene. 
I am confident, however, that workable solutions can be 
found. The world political gain that will result from the 
peace race will excite the creative intelligence of millions 
of men. 

Well-designed programs for industrialization must cope 
with crucial problems such as: how to train people to use ma- 
chines; how to organize societies so that they can make use 
of new methods and equipment; how to make capital avail- 
able for new enterprises. 

Training people for new occupations can be speeded by 
utilizing developments in psychology of learning and modem 
communications methods. Do-it-yourself teaching equip- 
ment, films and television networks can be applied quickly 
to the tasks of training. 

A more thorny set of problems is involved in organizing 
society so that people are strongly motivated to make effec- 
tive use of opportunities for industrialization. Feudal-type 
societies are incapable of such action. Tribal cultures that 
are oriented to agriculture are unsuited for industrial respon- 
sibility. The problem of social organization does not neces- 
sarily have a single solution. There are many styles of 
economic and social organization that can be industrially 
competent, and the variety of pre-industrial social forms is 
great. Therefore, there will be varied ways of making the 
transitions to industrialism in manufacturing and in agri- 
culture. Adequate motivation for industrialism must include 
not only a desire for a higher level of living, but also a view 
of social responsibility that goes well beyond the family, 
village or tribe. 

How should capital for industrial investment be made 
available? Competent men from industrializing countries 
have told me that they strongly prefer that capital to partic- 
ular enterprises should take the form of long-range loans as 
against outright grants. Their point is that a loan enforces 
responsibility for the use of investment funds, even if repay- 
ment is to be in local currency and at nominal interest. The 
same principle would not necessarily be applicable for such 
outside aid as food to tide over poor crops or low efficiency 
in agriculture while many people leave the land for city jobs. 
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EFFECTS ON THE U.S. ECONOMY 

The peace-race effort will have a major exhilarating effect 
on the American economy. Production capacity will be used 
to maximum, especially in the industrial goods-producing 
industries. Therefore, the unit cost of production of many 
products should be reduced. This will open up interesting 
opportunities for price reduction, with widespread effect on 
the modernization and re-equipment of American domestic 
industry, even while industrial goods are being exported in 
large quantities. The lowered price of industrial equipment, 
together with sustained markets at home and abroad, will 
encourage the re-equipment of many industrial plants. In 
the crucial metal-working field, for example, about two- 
thirds of the American production equipment is now more 
than ten years old. The replacement of this equipment will, 
in turn, accelerate the growth of industrial productivity. 

Many of the machinery-producing industries have been 
traditionally organized in groups of small and medium-sized 
firms that use small-quantity production methods. This sub- 
stantially un-economic mode of organization has been suit- 
able for uncertain and highly unstable markets. The market 
conditions of the peace race will encourage reorganization in 
many of these industries and the application of mass- 
production technology. 

The labor force, as a whole, will experience full employ- 
ment conditions under the peace race. Many problems of 
labor training and utilization, that stem from the increased 
automation of production, will become less awkward prob- 
lems under full employment. An expanding economy pro- 
vides the best background for occupational retraining, and 
even for the transfer of entire industrial plants. 

The international industrialization program will have far- 
reaching effects on the future demand for American-made 
industrial goods. The suppliers of basic production equip- 
ment are, inevitably, in the preferred position for supplying 
replacements and auxiliary equipment. The network of con- 
tacts that is built up over the years in this way becomes a 
strong foundation for continued market relations. Further- 
more, as the industrializing countries grow in their own 
economic capability, they will become markets for the more 
intricate types of fabricated goods. This development will 
proceed in accordance with file general pattern, whereby 
American foreign trade will be most developed with coun- 
tries that have proceeded furthest in industrialization. 
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An important allied capability that will stem from the 
peace race will be the ability of the American economy to 
adapt to reductions in military programs. The problems of 
economic conversion under partial or total disarmament are 
most easily dealt with within the framework of an expand- 
ing full-employment economy. 

Where would the money come from? I am confident that 
a variety of ways can be found by our fiscal experts for 
coping with the problems of financing the peace race. A 
major increase in economic activity will substantially raise 
both corporate and personal tax yields, even at present rates. 
This will mean a reversal of the economic process by which 
a stagnating economy produces low tax receipts, with 
increased government deficits. 

POLITICAL EFFECTS OF ABUNDANT CAPITAL 

If it is true that the only way to accumulate capital goods 
rapidly is to industrialize under conditions of force and 
deprivation, then this necessity can be, and in fact is, used 
to justify political dictatorship. But suppose, on the con- 
trary, that capital is made easily available: the necessity for 
forced conditions disappears, and with it, a major justifica- 
tion for totalitarian methods in society. 

It is important that the United States is the only industrial 
center in the world with a major block of unused industrial 
capabilities. The Soviet industrial system is clearly stretched 
taut and the economy of Western Europe is heavily occupied. 
Among the industrial centers of the world, the United States 
is thus alone in possessing major unused capacity in capital 
goods. This unused production might of the United States, 
ordinarily regarded as a business and economic liability, can 
be turned into a strategic political-economic asset 

The United States is in the unique position of being able 
to make industrial capital into a virtually “free good” for 
the developing countries of the world. This fact would 
remove at one stroke the most substantive justification for 
the use of dictatorial political methods during an industri- 
alization process. , 

If this reasoning is right, we will have found a key to 
industrialization with freedom — and for the shifting of 
allegiances away from totalitarian regimes. 
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CHAPTER 9 The Peace Race: 

□ □ □ □ □ Disarmament Without Depression 

At this writing, I have no information on the 
existence of any major effort in the United States to cope 
with the detailed problems of the economics of disarmament. 

A few beginnings have been made in studying particular 
problems of the economics of disarmament in several univer- 
sities. It is crucially important to know the policies of indus- 
trial firms. Accordingly, I organized a rapid survey during 
February and March, 1961, among major military con- 
tractors in an attempt to find out whether they had detailed 
plans for peacetime conversion of their military production 
facilities. The following is a representative sample of the 
surveyors’ reports on a group of important firms selected 
from the 100 largest military contractors in the United 
States: 


Firm A. Aviation: 

Their approach to commercial markets has been fit- 
ful. They are now in process of conversion to space. But 
they draw no distinction between this and military 
work. 

They have thought, or rather, worried about conver- 
sion. Essentially all their work is military. “We tend to 
recoil from this problem. There is no question disarma- 
ment would be catastrophic for this company.” 


Firm B. Electronics: 

Although the major part of Firm B’s business is in 
government contracts, the company is in an unusually 
favorable position with respect to possible disarmament 
in that it manufactures no offensive weapons. Firm B 
specializes in defensive weapons such as long-range 
radar and sonar surveillance and detection systems de- 
signed to give early warning of enemy attack, and in 
short-range missiles designed to destroy enemy planes 
approaching U.S. targets. 
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Realistic plans for disarmament include an extremely 
gradual process extending over a period of years. Even 
if disarmament were to come about suddenly, the Free 
World would still insist on maintaining and up-dating 
the defensive devices which are Firm B’s stock in trade. 
New types of electronic equipment would be needed to 
meet new requirements of observation and detection. 
Thus Firm B would continue to serve the Government 
with minimal disturbance of company organization. 


Firm C. Electronics: 

There is a planning group within this company to 
specifically study the effects of defense cutbacks. This 
group has recommended diversification into broadcast- 
ing equipment, etc., and efforts are being made in that 
direction. 

Firm D. Instruments: 

A company for advanced scientific research and de- 
velopment. Contracts primarily with the AEC. They 
feel that disarmament may not affect them adversely as 
they may get contracts for seismology, oceanography, 
space research. 

Firm E. Engineering Research: 

25% of their contracts are with the government. If 
these contracts were reduced or canceled they would 
fire 25% of their employees. Have given no specific 
' thought to problem and are not worried. 


Firm F. Electronics: 

No investigation or plans of any kind have been made 
for the possibility of defense cutbacks and doubt that it 
is being considered at all, although more than half of 
their production is for military purposes. 


Firm G. Aviation: 

This firm has long-range plans to increase commercial 
business until it is at least 50% of the business. Dis- 
armament would pose a serious problem. They have no 
specific plan as regards disarmament. The commercial 
plan is unrelated to any expectation of decrease in de- 
fense contracts, though an increase in commercial con- 
tracts would cushion the blow. 
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Firm H. Electronics: 

There has been some planning. There are evaluations 
of contingencies for the next 10 years. Disarmament is 
one of these contingencies. But departments are autono- 
mous, and this planning devolves on the individual de- 
partments. Those departments that have most defense 
contracts probably will have done the most planning. 

There are many emerging needs in space as well as 
surveillance. If disarmament would be undertaken over 
a reasonable period of time, it would be “invigorating,” 
“because there are many technical opportunities that 
could be advantageously pursued.” 

60% of 22,000 engineers are in defense, but defense 
accounts for only % of sales. This is an unduly high 
concentration of manpower in defense areas. 

Firm I. Control Equipment: 

50% for military. Disarmament would cause a tre- 
mendous proportion of American business to go under. 
A great many people in the industry are concerned. 
Building more commercial business is in part a reaction 
to the possibility of disarmament, but you couldn’t actu- 
ally say it is disarmament that motivates diversification. 

Firm J. Aircraft: 

No blueprint. Have planning group, but they haven’t 
spent a lot of time on the problem of disarmament. They 
are trying to diversify, partly because of disarmament. 
There is “gnawing fear” of a “rug being pulled out” in 
in defense contracts. 

Most of the firm’s equipment can’t be converted 
anyway. Work is highly specialized. Have no real plans, 
most would be scrapped. “Hate to sound like a fatalist, 
but the problem is overwhelming. It’s like asking the 
Navy to convert to peacetime use. . . . It’s something for 
which you can’t intelligently plan.” 


Mr. T. Coleman Andrews, former Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue and now president of an insurance company, 
was reported by the New York Times of October 30, 1960, 
as telling a business group: “The greatest threat that faces 
America today is the chance that Russia’s Nikita Khrush- 
chev may come forward with a genuine peace proposal tha t 
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cannot be refused. If the Soviets should present a sincere 
and reliable proposal for peace,” he declared, “it would throw 
us into an industrial tailspin the like of which we have never 
dreamed.” Mr. Andrews said that this “would result in the 
greatest depression America has ever known because our 
arms industry, coupled with foreign aid, is responsible each 
year for fifty billion dollars in purchasing power.” 

In a similar vein, there is the opinion that American 
Industry can prosper only if a type of market is available to 
it like the military one, which is a bottomless pit for many 
types of goods that never find their way into civilian chan- 
nels of trade. From the business standpoint, military goods 
are as though removed from commerce immediately upon 
delivery. 

Perhaps the most pessimistic estimate of the economic 
prospects under disarmament has been voiced by citizens 
who were polled on the streets of New York City by the 
New York Daily News on August 22, 1959. The people 
polled thought that disarmament would lead to disastrous 
depression, to severe depression, to wholesale loss of jobs 
followed by depression. 

An altogether different and highly optimistic view of 
economic effects of disarmament was publicized by the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce. Nation* s Business , October 1959, 
reported them as saying that “any abrupt softening of cold 
war pressures — if it comes — can bring this country a boom, 
not die recession suggested by such phrases as ‘peace scare.’ ” 
The Chamber of Commerce regarded this as a long-term 
estimate. 

My opinion is that economic conversion under disarma- 
ment can be carried off in fine style, especially if reasonable 
advance planning is done. Drastic reduction of military 
budgets could be a historic political and economic opportu- 
nity for the United States. But finding desirable ways of 
spending 40 to 50 billion dollars a year (about 10 per cent 
of the gross national product) requires an orderly, planned 
effort. We will have to plan on national and local levels for 
this conversion to peace. 


THE SIZE AND LOCATION OF MILITARY INDUSTRY 


During the three years 1958 to 1961 the military budget 
has accounted for about 10 per cent of all the goods and 
services produced each year. This has required the employ- 
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ment of about 1 1 per cent of the total labor force, or between 
six and seven million people. 

These percentages for the United States do not show an 
important feature of the military activity: its concentration 
in occupations, in industries, and in regions of the country. 
About one third of the scientists and engineers in the United 
States are directly engaged in the military effort, and at least 
half of the funds spent in the country for research and devd- 
opment are used on military projects. 1 

The missile and aircraft industry alone has been employ- 
ing about 85,000 scientists and engineers, some 52,000 of 
whom are directly connected with research and development, 
according to the New York Times , April 7, 1959. The con- 
centration of scientists and engineers is especially striking in 
particular factories. For example, the Martin Company and 
its Colorado factory for assembly of Titan missiles employs 
7,600 engineers, 3,000 of whom are in electronics work. 

The industrial concentration of military work is also 
impressive. The ordnance industry, employing over 100,000 
people, was entirely devoted to military work at the time of 
a private estimate for 1958. Also in 1958, the aircraft indus- 
try, with about 94 per cent of its people on military work, 
accounted for over 700,000 workers. The shipbuilding indus- 
try was about 61 per cent on military order, and the radio 
and communications equipment industry had about 200,000 
employees on military work, which accounted for about 
38 per cent of the total. Several other industries included 
between 10 per cent and 20 per cent of their employees at 
work on military order. This group of industries included: 
iron and steel, petroleum, metal-stamping and machine-shop 
products, motors and generators, tools and hardware, ma- 
chine tools and metal-working equipment, and copper and 
aluminum. 2 

The military is itself a major “industry.” Apart from 
military contracts, “the military installations in the United 
States account for a government, military, and civilian pay- 
roll of about $11,000,000,000 a year. This payroll alone is 
equal to one and one-half times the combined payrolls of the 
iron and steel industry and of all other basic metal pro- 
ducers. It is more than double the payroll of the automobile 
industry.” 8 

Military purchases have tended to be highly concentrated 
in a few states. More than half the dollars spent for military 
purchases during 1960 were spent in five states, accor ding 
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to the U.S. Department of Defense. Out of a total of $22 
billion spent on military orders in the fiscal year 1960, the 
following states took the lions’ share: 


California 

23.7% 

Massachusetts 

5.2% 

New Jersey 

6.2% 

New York 

11.7% 

Texas 

5.6% 


For example, in the state of Connecticut during 1960, 224 
firms were engaged in work for the missile industry ( New 
York Times, April 19, 1960). Another example, the San 
Diego metropolitan area, has one of the most dense concen- 
trations of military employment. Out of 75,000 people work- 
ing for manufacturing firms, about 58,000 are in the aircraft 
and missile industries. In addition, this area includes major 
military research units and important military bases ( Bust- 
ness Week, November 21, 1959). 

It is no longer true that armaments arise only out of the 
threat of one state to another. Because of the build-up of a 
“military-industrial complex,” there are large industrial and 
governmental organizations that specialize in developing new 
weapons and strategies for using them. When Fortune 
magazine (February, 1958) wrote a profile on the General 
Dynamics Corporation, it said that: . the unique group 

of men who run Dynamics are only incidentally in rivalry 
with other U.S. manufacturers, With many of whom they 
actually act in concert. Their chief competitor is the USSR. 
. . . The core of General Dynamics’ corporate philosophy is 
the conviction that national defense is a more or less per- 
manent business. . . 

This development caused President Eisenhower to express 
repeated concern about the lobbying activities of private 
firms. In his Farewell Address as President, he warned 
against the accumulation of undue power in the hands of a 
military-industrial complex. Military connections with in- 
dustrial management are strengthened by the movement of 
retired officers into industrial management posts. In January, 
1960, a subcommittee of the Congress released a list of retired 
senior officers employed by the 100 largest military contrac- 
tors. The General Dynamics Corporation employs twenty-six 
former generals and admirals. Inescapably, these men are 
a potent influence both in shaping the direction of planning 
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within General Dynamics and in smoothing the way in rela- 
tion to the Pentagon. 

It is a matter of public knowledge that Congressmen of 
many states have undertaken to act as vigorous lobbyists on 
behalf of firms in their states for obtaining military contracts. 
This has even reached the point of open political conflict 
between Congressmen from rival states. The New York 
Times, March 8, 1959, said, “State Maps Fight for Arms 
Orders” and “New York Bloc in Congress Backs Competitive 
Bid in Clash with California.” 

An election leaflet issued in 1960 on behalf of Senator 
Saltonstall of Massachusetts proclaimed that “Sal tons tail’s 
seniority in the Senate means jobs for Massachusetts,” and 
a bar graph titled “The Result of Saltonstall’s Efforts” 
showed the growth of military spending in the state from 
$246 million in 1954 to over $1 billion in 1960. Because of 
the absence of other planning, military contracts have also 
been sought as an anti-recession device. In several states 
Congressmen have formalized arrangements concerning who 
“looks after” this area of contact with the military au- 
thorities. 

These pressures have been sufficiently strong and con- 
tinuous to cause Representative J. L. Whitten, a member of 
the Defense Appropriations Subcommittee, to declare, “As I 
said, many times, just about every district and every state 
and every labor union and every store owner is getting a cut 
out of present expenditures, in the name of ‘defense,’ and it 
makes it extremely difficult for the Congress or the services 
to hold down these things in line with what it really needs.” 4 

The absence of serious planning of the economics of dis- 
armament in the United States is probably an indicator of the 
relative importance given thus far to disarmament policy. 
Perhaps a change will be made by the newly formed Arms 
Control and Disarmament Administration. The absence of 
planning by private firms is surely a result of the long build- 
up of military activity — which has been well-regarded and 
well-rewarded. Moreover, the managements of these firms 
have not been notably successful in shifting to commercial 
lines. 


AN ECONOMIC BUDGET FOR PEACE 


t I n October, 1959, the National Planning Association asked, 
“Can the American Economy Adjust to Arms Control.” They 
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prepared an estimate of possible expenditures during a five- 
year period, as replacement for military outlays: 

A FIVE-YEAR BUDGET FOR PEACE 

(Billions of Dollars) 


Education: 30 

Classroom construction 16 

Current operation 14 

Highways and skyways 75 

Urban renewal, slum clearance, 
low-cost housing and community 
redevelopment 100 

Water Supply and conservation 60 

Health and hospitals 35 

Other Programs (air pollution, 
research and development, etc.) 30 


Total 330 

These numbers, given in billions of dollars, somehow lack 
the sense of realism that we have when thinking about con- 
crete things. I think it’s interesting to scan the following 
list of comparisons of military expenditure and “civilian 
counterparts”: 

Military Expenditures Their equivalent in Civilian 

Expenditures 

A $250,000,000 ICBM base The Dalles, Ore., dam. V/* 
in Omaha, Nebraska, v miles long for navigation, 

■ power of 1 ,743,000 kw., irri-‘ 
gation, recreation. 

The Naval Weapons Plant, 26 new 160-bed hospitals at 
Washington, D. C. with a $4,000,000 each, 
total value of $104,616,800. 

The estimated value of the 35 new school buildings at 
Plant’s material inventory as $4,000,000 each, 
of April, 1960, was 142,018,- 
907. 

The estimated cost of the air- The Depressed Area Devel- 
craft carrier, Constellation, opment Bill, vetoed by Pres- 
now under construction, of ident Eisenhower on May 13, 
$275,000,000, not including 1960— $251,000,000. 

the fire damage of $75,000,- 
000 on December 19, 1960. 
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Four attack submarines at 
$45,000,000. 


Two nuclear powered aircraft 
carriers at $470 million each. 


One Polaris submarine is 
worth $105,000,000, not in- 
cluding its 16 missiles at $1.1 
million each. 


Polaris submarine plus mis- 
siles, $122,600,000. 

14 B-52, Model G. aircraft at 
$8 million each or 8 Atlas 
ICBMs at $13.7 million per 
missile including all ground- 
work, launching pads, etc. 

The Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion appropriations (mostly 
military) of $2,686,560,000 
for fiscal 1961. 


U. S. foreign donations of 
agricultural commodities 
through voluntary agencies 
in fiscal 1959, $178,699,760. 

The U. S. government spends 
on its Public Health Service 
including grants to States, 
but excluding Indian health, 
$977,962,500. 

Emergency Famine Relief 
abroad on a government-to- 
goverament basis, $107,095,- 
000, including ocean freight 
of $25,000,000. 

United States Technical Co- 
operation within Point Four 
will be $150,000,000 in 1961. 

The School Lunch Program 
of $110,000,000 which in- 
volves 14 million children. 


Total government invest- 
ments in TVA, over a period 
of 24 years, 1933-1957, of 
$2,041,000,000, including ap- 
propriations, bonds, but ex- 
cluding revenue receipts.® 


NEW JOBS FOB PEACE 


Unlike the end of the Second World War, there is now no 
shortage of goods and services at the prevailing market price. 
During the last ten years the privately owned firms have 
proved incapable of providing employment to the growing 
labor force. Between 1953 and 1959, the people available 
for jobs have increased by about 5J4 million, but employ- 
ment has increased by only 3^£ million. This population 
explosion has led to an increase in the number of unemployed 
who remain out of work for a long period of time. Growing 
unemployment, reaching about 6 million dining 1961, has 
occurred at the same time that the consumer market for all 
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types of goods is full up. This means that the private indus- 
try would probably be unable to absorb more workers who 
might be displaced from military work. 

Broadly speaking, we are already producing all of the 
goods and services that are profitable to private industry. 
Therefore, a necessary condition for giving useful employ- 
ment to men who are now in military work is a major expan- 
sion of government initiative into areas where the needs of 
society cannot be satisfied by private businessmen who are 
operating for private gain. 

For some years, the United States has been indulging in 
a major ideological prohibition against any sort of economic 
initiative other than by private business management. How- 
ever, effective handling of the peace race clearly requires 
attention to the public sector of community life as an area 
for organizing alternatives to a military economy. The im- 
portant military contracting firms have been a sort of twi- 
light zone between public bodies and private firms. Once a 
lead is given by government in preparing for peace, much of 
the experience of military contractors in serving government 
requirements can be turned to account for peaceful purposes. 
Thus, the very tradition of serving a public market may 
make the military-producing firms amenable to operating 
within a public sector of a prosperous and peaceful economy. 

New activities for peace are to be found in four main 
areas: 

1. Raising the level of living in the underdeveloped areas 
of the United States will broaden markets for con- 
sumer goods. 

2. Public sectors of the economy that can absorb the 
productive power of major military contractors. 

3. Cushioning the end of military production and military 
occupations. 

4. In addition to our domestic activities, disarmament 
will help us to supply equipment and manpower on an 
abundant scale for the industrialization of the rest of 
the earth. This is desirable on moral and political 
grounds, and is economically practical too. The indus- 
trial capability of the United States alone is sufficient 
to tool up Asia, Africa and South America, even while 
giving every American a share in a good life. 

UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS IN THE UNITED STATES 
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in the underdeveloped markets in the American labor force. 
There is virtual saturation of middle- and upper-income 
markets for all sorts of hard goods. But there remains a 
massive potential market. About 30 to 40 per cent of the 
dty families consume, per unit, less than half as much as 
families whose incomes are in the $4,000 to $5,000 a year 
class.® According to the editor of Fortune magazine (March, 
1961), there are 32,000,000 people in the United States 
living in poverty. 

Stories appearing in the New York Times over a period 
of months in 1960 disclosed the appalling details of un- 
employment and low income. In West Virginia, abandoned 
coal mines have left communities with no apparent prospect 
for livelihood. In March, 1960, an elementary school prin- 
cipal in one of these communities felt compelled to announce 
that, “Starting tomorrow, all children who are completely 
destitute and look under-nourished, will be given a cup of 
cocoa and a hot biscuit at the start of school each morning, 
in addition to the regular hot lunch — maybe some scram- 
bled eggs, too.” The same principal asked his teachers how 
many children came to school without having had any break- 
fast at home. They found a total of 65 out of a school en- 
rollment of 700 (New York Times, March 16, 1959). 

There are coal-mining areas, cotton textile towns of New 
England and cities all over the country which bear the 
burden of abandonment by managements who have moved 
factories to more advantageous places. The result is often a 
record of contradiction between private commercial interest 
and public welfare. Poverty is expensive in the 100 indus- 
trial areas and 300 rural counties that are chronically de- 
pressed. All together about 20 million people live in these 
depressed areas ( Business Week, January 28, 1961; New 
York Times , February 4, 1961). 

In sum: making life better for the economically dispos- 
sessed will require an accelerated rate of economic growth 
for the whole country. But it will also require special action 
to rehabilitate particular regions and to upgrade the incomes 
of many occupations. Raising these incomes will call for a 
substantially higher minimum wage. A minimum of $1.50 
per hour would surely dramatically enlarge the market for 
all consumer goods and immediately improve the level of 
living for millions of families, thus paving the way for new, 
enlarged industries that would employ many of the people 
displaced by disarmament. 
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THE PUBLIC SECTOR 


America requires a doubling of annual expenditures if we 
are to have reasonable standards of education for young 
people. By 1969, over 600,000 classrooms should be com- 
pleted. About 135,000 additional teachers must be recruited 
and trained for the elementary and secondary schools. Dras- 
tic measures need to be taken to stop our wastage of talented 
high-school graduates who cannot afford a college education. 
(Herald Tribune , April 13, 1960; New York Times , Janu- 
ary 9, 1961.) 

Health functions require major new outlays if plausible 
standards are to be met About $1 billion needs to be spent 
in the next few years to rehabilitate existing hospital build- 
ings. A number of states are grossly deficient in general 
hospital facilities (Progress in Health Services , December, 
1956, Health Information Foundation, New York City). 

In many areas, hospitals suffer severe staff shortages, and 
in some places this has led to grave deterioration in stand- 
ards of medical sendee. (New York Times , January 27, 
1961). Though major efforts have been made to enlarge 
mental-hospital capacity, there actually has been a drop in 
the number of mental-hospital beds in proportion to require- 
ments (from 55 to 52 per cent) for 1948 to 1959. The Fed- 
eral government’s Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare estimates that the nation needs 867,000 more hos- 
pital beds and a quarter of a million nursing home beds 
(Annual Report of the UJS. Department of Health , Educa- 
tion and Welfare, 1959, Washington, D.C., U.S. Government 
Printing Office). On the basis of reasonable estimates of 
population growth, the United States will require about 
12,000 first-year medical school enrollments by 1971, but 
their present capability is for training about 8,200 in total 
enrollment a year (New York Times, November 13, 1960). 

The water supply has been deteriorating at a rapid rate 
during the last decade. This appears in a gradually lowering 
water table in many parts of the country, requiring ever 
deeper and more cosily wells. At the same time, stream 
pollution from industrial and sewage wastes has been in- 
creasing. Indeed, a Select Committee on National Water 
Resources of the United States Senate has recommended the 
spending of $54 billion in the next twenty years to clean up 
die waterways and to conserve water (New York Times, 
January 31, 1961). Private estimates suggest that between 
1960 and 1980 the United States will have to spend about 
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$220 billion for equipment to supply fresh water. This will 
have to include major plants for desalting ocean water. 

At the very time that efficiency in manufacturing has been 
soaring, we have been using up the crust of the earth at a 
startling rate. Forest reserves are being progressively de- 
pleted. Of the total agricultural land in the United States 
(1,905 million acres): 

280 million are eroded beyond repair. 

775 million are hurt 

850 million are good. 

Of our total cropland — 512 million acres: 

50 million are ruined. 

50 million are bordering on ruin. 

200 million are suffering. 

212 million are good. 7 


For the supply of electrical energy we continue to rely 
heavily on coal, oil and natural gas, resources which cannot 
be replenished once removed from the earth’s crust. In- 
evitably, this must involve us in progressively higher cost 
of the fuel as the easy-to-get deposits are mined first Coal 
and petroleum should be increasingly saved for chemical 
processing rather than inefficiently used as fuel in furnaces 
and engines. 

Transportation is often poor in the United States com- 
pared with what it could be. Private automobiles are in- 
efficient in the cities. Trucks now can move about in Man- 
hattan at an average speed of 6 miles an hour whereas, in 
their time, horse-drawn vehicles were moving at 11 miles 
an hour. 

Public transportation has been underdeveloped and high- 
way transportation has been systematically favored over 
railroads. This produces remarkable results in trying to get 
from metropolitan centers to airports: the journeys from 
the cities to the airports, at both ends of an airplane trip, 
frequently take longer than the trip itself. 

Research, especially in the biological and physical sciences, 
should be greatly expanded and would be an enormous boon 
to man. The Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
and the National Science Foundation have spent about $300 
million a year all together. 8 The Federal government spends 
about $6 billion for research and development through the 
Department of Defense and the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Despite improvements in the average level of housing 
since the Second World War, it remains that in 1960 about 
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8.8 million housing units in the United States were dilapi- 
dated or lacked a private toilet or bath or hot water. About 
half of these grossly substandard homes are located in the 
Southern states {New York Times , March 13, 1961). The 
significance of these numbers was recently made dear by 
Chester Rapkin, Professor of City Planning at the University 
of Pennsylvania. He said in his address to the New York 
Metropolitan Committee on Planning, June 16, 1960, that, 
“In the short term, there exists an irreducible number of sub- 
standard units that are not likely to be improved by the 
private sector, and we are rapidly approaching that number.” 

Housing researches estimate that reasonable goals of urban 
redevelopment, rehabilitation, and community improvement 
will require expenditures of as much as $100 billion a year. 
The total spending now runs to about $58 billion from both 
private and public expenditures. Furthermore, the private 
building industry has concentrated heavily on construction 
for the middle- and upper-income sectors of this society. Since 
1945, private industry has provided about a million units a 
year, but not for low-income families (S. Lynd, “Urban 
Renewal — For Whom?” Commentary , January 1961). Dur- 
ing the coming years, about $2 billion will be needed annually 
to replace deteriorating housing. 

New York City alone has about 9,000 acres of plainly 
recognized slum area. In fact, some estimates have it that 
the growth of slum areas is far outstripping the construction 
of low-income public housing. No complicated studies are 
needed to see the size and the intensity of the problem in New 
York City, Chicago, Washington and other cities. Whole 
neighborhoods are taken up with buildings that are obvious 
firetraps and brutally overcrowded; entire families occupy 
a single room. The point here for the economics of disarma- 
ment is that the privately owned housing industry cannot 
provide these people with living space at an acceptable price 
that meets prevailing standards of social decency. 

Plainly, there is plenty of constructive work to raise the 
level of life in the United States. Such an agenda offers great 
opportunities to the men and women who now spend their 
lives in military work. 


CUSHIONING INDIVIDUAL CONVERSION 


Millions of men have devoted their entire careers to mili- 
tary industry and the military professions, which often pro- 
duce a “trained incapacity” for functioning in an environ- 
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ment of civilian requirements. Thousands of engineers have 
been employed for years in military work where economy of 
cost is a secondary consideration. 

Managements catering to the military are used to dealing 
only in the special environment of the military market. Thus 
the main problem for a marketing manager of such a firm 
is limited by the fact that he is always dealing with one cus- 
tomer. (This is reviewed with interesting detail in an article 
by J. Greene, “Munitions: A Way of Life,” The Nation, 
March 4, 1961.) 

Salaries in the military contracting firms reach levels that 
make those elsewhere look anemic. In 1960 a personnel man 
from one of the military research organizations in Washing- 
ton visited me at Columbia University to ask about some new 
Ph.D.’s for their programs. He indicated that they were pre- 
pared to pay $11,000, and perhaps a bit more, for promising 
young men with a doctorate. This is about the salary level 
of a full professorship at a major university, a post that 
is usually reached only after considerable scholarly attain- 
ment. In one firm in the New York metropolitan area, elec- 
trical engineers in military work at the age of about 31 ale 
earning between $14,000 and $15,000 per year. These sal- 
aries are 20 per cent and more above similar non-military 
job levels. 

' The point here is not: are these men worth the money 
they are being paid? Apparently, somebody thinks so. What 
is important is the distance between these salaries and what 
these men would be earning had they chosen other occupa- 
tions that call for reasonably similar degrees of intellectual 
attainment. The teachers to whom we entrust the training 
of the young, and the biologists on whose work we depend 
for the conquest of disease, are paid less, on the whole, than 
these military employees. Indeed, biologists have recently 
become worried about the quality of the graduate students 
that have been going into their field. Perhaps the glamor that 
has been associated with “space and missiles” and the high 
salaries obtainable in these areas have something to do with 
that. If this is so, then the whole community is paying a 
heavy price indeed for this military work, not only directly, 
in the salaries paid for doing this work, but also in the so- 
cially vital areas of knowledge that suffer because talent 
is occupied elsewhere. 

The armed forces present special problems for conversion. 
For those who are still in the middle of their careers, the 
cushioning legislation should be adequate for the change from 
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military to civilian occupation. But what of the many men 
in the armed services who have reached retirement after 
long careers of military service? I believe that these men 
should be well provided with acceptable pensions. Until now, 
the retirement pay has been evaluated on the understand- 
ing that after twenty to thirty year careers in the armed serv- 
ices, these men begin to seek new civilian careers. In 1959, 43 
per cent of retired military personnel received monthly re- 
tirement pay of $100 to $200 a month, and 30 per cent were 
paid $20 to $300 a month. It would be useful to estimate the 
upward shift, perhaps even modest, that would suffice to 
ensure retired military men an acceptable level of living 
without seeking other employment. 9 


METHODS OF ECONOMIC CONVERSION 


More public responsibility in the American economy im- 
mediately suggests problems: Does this mean central ad- 
ministration of economic activity? Is it possible to organize 
national budgeting but local administration of funds? How 
can the needs of the individual be met under a disarming 
process? 

The channels used for expenditure of these funds could be 
highly varied. In part, this variety will make use of existing 
industrial organizations and so minimize occupational dis- 
location. 

For example, agencies like the National Science Founda- 
tion could be enlarged to cope with new scientific programs. 
In that case, the Foundation could extend the practice of 
making bloc grants to universities and similar institutions. 
Such grants, without detailed scrutiny of the particular work 
to be financed, leave the administration to universities and 
their academic departments and thereby reduce the cost of 
administration by government. 

Programs in housing could be carried out through urban- 
renewal contracts to private firms or housing bureaus of city 
and state governments, or through public authorities (The 
Tennessee Valley Authority, etc.). There is no reason, for 
example, why a major urban-renewal, co ntract, say for the 
lower half of Manhattan, could not be negotiated with a 
major co rpora tion. After allTthe size of this coiftracTwould 
be m the same league with the contracts for major missile 
projects. 

The problems that will arise in the conversion of, say, the 
aircraft industry illustrate the importance of mixing private 
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and public ways for organizing production. The firms and the 
factories of this industry are highly concentrated in a few 
states on the Eastern seaboard, in Texas, California, and 
Washington. Two Columbia University engineers have an- 
alyzed the problems and prospects for diversification of the 
military aircraft industry into commercial products. 10 

McDonagh and Zimmerman have proposed a number of 
possible activities for the aircraft industry’s plans under dis- 
armament: civilian aircraft; space products; rapid transit 
equipment; construction for homes, bridges etc.; electric- 
powered vehicles; hydrafoil boats; and ground-effect ma- 
chines. In 1958 this industry employed 457,000 people. If 
each of these new products could be successfully marketed, 
a total of 200,000 people would be required, thus implying 
no work for about 257,000 people in the industry. The reason 
for this is that there is no foreseeable peacetime requirement 
for the 30,000 to 40,000 planes that are now operated by the 
armed forces. 

By 1962, the air fleet operated by the scheduled airlines 
within the United States will be as few as 450 planes. If 
this number seems to be small, even with allowance for 
growth in commercial air traffic, it must be realized that by 
that time turbine-powered planes will dominate the field. 
These are both large and fast, and therefore have substan- 
tially greater passenger-carrying capacity than the older pis- 
ton-engine aircraft. Clearly, the passenger-airplane market 
does not hold important prospects for the large-aircraft 
manufacturing industry. 

The labor force of these aircraft firms include skilled teams 
of researchers, designers, production engineers, and skilled 
workers in the metal-working and electrical trades. Clearly, 
it would be in the interest of all of society to find ways to 
concentrate work so that major design and production teams 
(the remaining 257,000 people) could be kept intact and 
put to work on parts of America’s budget for peace. 

Converting particular factories in any industry would be 
much easier with the formation of local Committees on Eco- 
nomic Conversion to Peace. Such committees would include 
representatives of management, the unions, the local bank- 
ers, local government officials, and the like. They could be 
formed at the initiative of any of these groups. Their func- 
tion would be to ask: What can be done with the facilities 
and the manpower in each establishment when the military 
contract runs out? These committees would function best 
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when operating in parallel with plans and outlays by the 
Federal government. The committees would plan possible 
peacetime work for each factory in terms of the facilities and 
skills in its possession. 

As stated earlier, the other side of preparing for economic 
conversion to peace is the cushioning and the readjustment 
of individuals. For this, useful legislation might include: 
termination pay for all employees at the rate of, say, one 
week’s pay per year of service; enlarged unemployment bene- 
fits, with Federal support, to pay up to 75 per cent of earn- 
ings, with the benefits to extend over a one-year period; 
grants for occupational retraining. Ample precedents for such 
government legislation and administration are found in the 
Veterans’ Administration following World War II, and in 
various state programs. 

With this combined approach — major programs of in- 
vestment by government and automatic cushioning for in- 
dividuals — an economic conversion to disarmament need not 
mean setting up elaborate administrations to keep track of 
individuals. Within the already-proposed framework many 
choices would be open to every person. 

ECONOMIC IMPACT OF DISARMAMENT 


How would the military-industrial complex be affected by 
disarmament? 

The earliest type of agreement, for example, a ban on 
further nuclear-bomb testing, would not involve reduction 
of military personnel or military production. In fact, it would 
require a substantial investment for equipping a world-wide 
network of observation stations. Inevitably, however, the 
agreement to ban bomb testing and its administration would 
serve as a signal to investors in war industry and we are 
likely to see an even more dramatic repetition of the sharp 
decline on the New York Stock Exchange than the one that 
appeared on August 10, 1959. At that time there was a 
“peace jitter” among some securities traders who feared that 
forthcoming exchanges of visits between President Eisen- 
hower and Soviet Premier Khrushchev might result in a cut- 
back in military spending. A test-ban agreement can very 
well be another signal of that sort. 

The earliest stages of disarmament will probably include 
the closing of military laboratories. About 48 per cent of total 
research and development in the United States is military. 
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(New York Times , January 22, 1961.) Therefore, approxi- 
mately half of the research engineers, scientists, and tech- 
nicians of die country would have to be given other activity 
if military research and development were prohibited. 

The huge factories of the Atomic Energy Commission that 
produce explosive materials for atomic and hydrogen bombs 
would be shut down as one of the earliest disarmament steps. 
Apart from the thousands of people directly employed, these 
factories use enormous quantities of uranium ore and require 
vast amounts of power for their operation. Indeed, private 
estimates suggest that the Atomic Energy Commission buys 
between S and 10 per cent of the total output of electricity 
in the United States. 

While parts of this electricity supply come from the hydro- 
electric dams of the Tennessee Valley Authority and the 
Columbia River System, there are also large steam electric 
plants that supply the atomic material factories. These 
steam-electrifcrftations use large quantities of coal as their 
major fuekTlearly then, a reduction in the requirement for 
electricity by the Atomic Energy Commission would lead the 
power systems involved to shut down unnecessary plant 
capacity. This would have sharp effects in the already de- 
pressed coal field^'"' 

In the fiscal £ear 1959, the Atomic Energy Commission 
purchased nearly $2 billion worth of uranium ores and con- 
centrates for the production of atomic and hydrogen bombs. 
This business, according to /. F. Stone’s Weekly (July 11, 
1960), has been conducted on a risk-free basis with prices 
set by the Atomic Energy Commission at levels to cover 
costs as well as a profit of $4 per ton. Under disarmament, 
this income would virtually disappear. 

If the first major stage of disarmament included signifi- 
cant reduction in armed forces and a prohibition on weapons 
production, this would probably eliminate the jobs of at least 
five million of those now engaged in military work. A halt 
in the production of missiles alone, except for space ex- 
ploration and other scientific purposes, would probably affect 
about 300,000 men in the missile and allied industries. The 
range of effect would go from virtually total elimination of 
jobs to some proportionate drop in particular fields. 

Of course, there are even more problems than these. But, 
in my opinion, all of those discussed here can be manageable 
within a national program dedicated to making the United 
States effective as a free society living in peace. There is 
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nothing automatic about the conversion process; it requires 
deliberate handling of all the planning problems, from the 
single factory and military post to the Cabinet of the 
Federal government 




CHAPTER 10 The Peace Race: 

□ □ □ □ □ International Cooperation for 
Disarmament 

Disarmament must be part of any political 
policy that aims at winning a world contest by peaceful 
means. My principal purpose in this chapter is to set forth 
strategic data and analysis on five topics: strategic factors 
in inspection for disarmament; aspects of disarmament and 
the reliability of inspection; the phasing-in process; United 
Nations organizations for the administration of disarma- 
ment; uncertainties in an international disarming process. 

STRATEGIC PACTORS IN INSPECTION FOR DIS ARMAMEN T 


Inspection systems can be designed and operated to make 
it extremely difficult for any group or government to evade 
disarmament agreements or to guarantee a successful 
evasion. This does not mean that inspection can either be 
100 per cent reliable or foolproof. Such characteristics are 
both unnecessary and impossible to attain. 

Disarmament means the universal reduction and elimina- 
tion of nuclear and conventional military establishments and 
their equipment, under effective international control so that 
no state, or part of a state, shall be in a condition of armed 
preparedness to start a war, or to undertake preparation for 
a war without other states having knowledge of it. The dis- 
arming process must be so operated that no country will 
obtain any significant military advantage at any stage of 
the process — the security of all countries must be enhanced 
and none must be placed in jeopardy. Foolproofness is never 
requested of military policy nor of international political 
policy. That such a characteristic is demanded for halting 
an arms race alone therefore reflects the degree of political 
uncertainty with which the prospect of a disarmed world is 
approached. 

An inspected disarmament process would reduce the tech- 
nological capability for war-making. As a result, thi s pro cess 
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would also have the cumulative political effect of giving 
increased mutual confidence between East and West, as 
well as strengthening the United Nations and its methods 
for dealing with disputes and keeping the peace. Further- 
more, as each step in a disarming process is successfully 
achieved, increased international confidence will change the 
scene upon which further negotiation and disarming will take 
place. 

An inspection process must cope with the great variety of 
technological alternatives in modem weapons. The technical 
variety in weapons requires that the inspection system have 
built-in elements of flexibility. New weapons and ways of 
using and canceling them can be invented. The international 
inspection organization must be given the power to change 
its methods of operation in accordance with new knowledge. 
Variation in inspection methods would also be required be- 
cause of differences in industrial organization among major 
countries. In the United States, for example, many types of 
weapons tend to be produced in specialized factories, whereas 
in the Soviet Union, I have been advised, the intermixing of 
military with civilian production is more common. 

Multiple approaches are another strategic aspect of in- 
spection systems. This means that in order to ensure against 
a particular kind of illegal activity, an attempt must be 
made to control it from more than one vantage point. Thus, 
inspection against illegal nuclear testing would include in- 
struments that measure light, heat, electromagnetic waves 
and radiation, as well as seismic activity of the earth’s crust. 
Guarding against the military use of aircraft would include 
checks at airports, aircraft factories, and spot checks in 
warehouses and depots that might contain military com- 
ponents for aircraft. Multiple inspection systems tend to 
reinforce each other and thereby ensure that the net re- 
liability of the system will be far greater than the reliability 
of any particular method. 

Discussion of disarming processes has invariably included 
the problem of creating a balance of military strength. In my 
estimate, the calculation of military balances is an unwork- 
able problem. The military strength of particular weapons 
and organizations depends so heavily on location, timing, 
and the occasion of use, that there is inherent difficulty in 
specifying military equality with any real significance to that 
word. It is sufficient if the disarmament process gives no 
significant military advantage to any one side at any stage. 
I propose that we use a fresh approach to the problem of 
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disposing of military forces during a disarming process. In- 
stead of trying to achieve equality of forces throughout the 
disarming period, why not try to incapacitate very rapidly 
the forces to be disarmed? 

For example: Armies of two million in two countries are 
to be reduced to 500,000 each, over a three-year period. Let 
the 500,000 men and their equipment be left intact. The 
other 1,500,000 can be quickly made useless as a military 
threat. Such methods as removing the wheels from airplanes, 
the carburetors from tanks, collecting the elaborate commu- 
nications equipment of a modem army, and assembling key 
officers and technicians would make the remaining men 
inoperative as a modern military force. 

Inspection of a disarming process is a far easier task than 
any attempt to control large, presumably stable, military 
forces. The essential reason for this difference lies in the fact 
that secret methods of operation are a regular and essential 
part of military organization. Accordingly, the very existence 
of large-scale military organization invites continued re- 
search and development of new weapons and new methods 
for their secret disposition. While these conditions also 
apply in some degree to small military organizations, there 
are neither the same political incentives nor physical 
opportunities. 

All of the considerations given here contribute to the need 
for speed as a major feature of a disarming process. Two 
years ago, for example, when we first studied problems of 
inspection for disarmament at Columbia University, we 
focused our attention on the prevention of illegal missile pro- 
duction as a major problem in disarmament inspection. We 
did that because, at that time, we had confidence that if 
disarmament agreements were entered into quickly, it would 
be feasible to prevent the build-up of large stockpiles of 
intercontinental missiles. That opportunity has now been 
almost lost. If more years are allowed to go by, then the 
hundreds of thousands of men engaged in weapons tech- 
nology, both on the Soviet and the American side, will surely 
devise additional weapons (like atomic warhead rockets 
aboard earth satellites) which would be increasingly difficult 
to control and inspect and would open up altogether fright- 
ening possibilities of war by accident 

We are confronted with the alternatives of high risk in 
the continuation of the arms race, versus the risks involved 
in the operation of inspection systems and a disar min g 
process. In order to minimize the risks in the latter, we must 
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work at its implementation, tempering our desire for thor- 
oughness with the understanding that insistence upon fool- 
proofness, or any approximation to that, invites major delays 
which, in turn, multiply the hazards from the products of 
the arms race. 


ASPECTS OF DISARMAMENT AND THE RELIABILITY OF 

INSPECTION 


The technical and organizational requirements of a dis- 
arming process are closely related to the objectives of that 
process. For example: If the production of fissionable mate- 
rials that can be used for atomic bombs is to be regulated, but 
not halted, then the technical inspection problem becomes one 
of supervising in detail the operation of large factories that 
process uranium ore. On the other hand, if the objective is 
to halt the production of fissionable materials for weapons 
purposes, then the major factories, such as those operated by 
the Atomic Energy Commission, should be closed down com- 
pletely. In this case, cutting off the power supply and closing 
off the main gates would give adequate assurance of no 
evasion of this type of agreement. However, any agreement 
concerning fissionable materials also requires the monitoring 
of nuclear reactors lest their by-products (plutonium, etc.) 
be used for weapons purposes. 

Another important concern of disarmament and inspection 
design is the existence or non-existence of major research 
and development of new weapons. If research is permitted to 
continue, regulating the use of new knowledge becomes a 
virtually unworkable task. I propose the closing down of 
military research and development establishments. This 
would simplify the inspection process. 

What can be inspected? I am proceeding on the assump- 
tion that the end in view is general disarmament extending 
to but not including domestic police-type weapons and 
forces. Disarmament implies not only the physical elimina- 
tion of military organizations and their weapons, but also 
reliable methods for assuring all concerned that these acts 
have actually taken place. Further, a disarmament process is 
meaningful only so far as it also includes a build-up of inter- 
national political machinery under the United Nations for 
resolving international disputes and for punishing the people 
who violate international agreements. This includes viola- 
tions like aggressions or breach of the peace that may be 
carried out with “domestic police type” weapons and forces. 
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The methods that are available for controlling disarma- 
ment agreements, and thereby assuring their rdiable imple- 
mentation, cover a wide range of possibilities. In the study, 
Inspection for Disarmament (Columbia University Press, 
1958), the strengths and the limitations of a variety of in- 
spection methods were outlined. I am going to draw on the 
knowledge prepared in that study because, in the main, it 
applies just as well today. We found that aerial inspection 
is an effective device for giving assurance against the opera- 
tion of major industrial and military installations. This 
method of surveillance is also useful in spotting the assembly 
of large military forces which are essential for surprise 
attack. The main limitation on aerial inspection is that it is 
of little use in spotting the location of missiles and similar 
devices when these are emplaced either in submarines, or in 
conceded underground emplacements, and therefore could 
not prevent or give advanced warning of surprise attack with 
this type of weapon. This shows the importance of eliminat- 
ing the production and the stocks of major warhead ddivery 
vehicles. 

Inspection against illegal industrial production can be 
carried out by ground inspectors who are deployed among 
strategic industrial plants. Even though these factors may 
number in the thousands, the use of sampling methods 
should give reliable inspection within reasonable cost. 

A variety of methods are available for monitoring against 
nuclear bomb testing. Instruments for detecting light, heat, 
and electromagnetic waves and radiation are adequate to 
monitor an international test ban on atmospheric nuclear 
blasts. With respect to underground bomb testing, seismo- 
graphic methods at their present stage of development are 
subject to error in the lower range of blast sizes (below 
20,000 tons of TNT equivalent). However, even with the 
present state of technology, discounting future refinements, 
there are ways of making the system of observation posts 
proposed at Geneva for an international test ban substan- 
tially more reliable. Recently it has been suggested that this 
be done by: the addition of more detection stations, espe- 
cially unmanned stations in areas of high seismic activity; 
combined reading of information from as many as 100 seis- 
mographs by a central computer; and location of some 
seismographs at deep underground locations. 1 

Behind the technical considerations involved in the 
nuclear test ban, there are political doubts as to the reason- 
ableness of proceeding with such an agreement because it is 
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perfectly dear that no international inspection system can 
be error-free. The case against such agreement is given by 
those who hold that no agreement with the Russians under 
any circumstances is to be trusted, in view of their history 
of breaking international agreements since World War II. 2 

American negotiators at the Geneva test ban negotiations 
have reported that the Russians have made various technical 
recommendations, drawing on their scientific experience, for 
improving the sensitivity and reliability of the monitoring 
system. I regard this as evidence of intent to comply with 
a test-ban treaty. If you were planning a career as a safe- 
cracker, you would not contribute information to safe build- 
ers to make their product more secure. 

The case for international disarmament agreements rests 
essentially on the estimate that it is better to take our 
chances in the effort to retard the spread of nudear weapons 
to more countries, than to take the risk of becoming involved 
in an uncontrollable situation where many countries would 
have such weapons. 

The test-ban agreement is a good example of the problem 
of developing new knowledge to suit the requirements of 
inspected disarmament. In July, 1959, the United States De- 
partment of State published a summary of the Berkner 
Report on “The Need for Fundamental Research in Seismol- 
ogy.” This report detailed the main lines of development 
required for giving greater reliability to the operation of an 
international inpection system on the nudear test ban. The 
Berkner Report indicated that the whole field of seismology 
has been a relatively undeveloped one in the United States. 
In the Soviet Union annual expenditure during recent years 
for studies of the earth’s crust has been about $1,000,000 
compared to $100,000 in the United States. 

An international agreement prohibiting uncontrolled flight 
of high-altitude missiles could be effidently watched by an 
international network of radar stations. This would hamper 
the development of missiles for military purposes since they 
require full-scale testing. Under such an agreement all high- 
altitude launchings for peaceful purposes would require in- 
ternational supervision. 

International prohibition of the production of military air- 
craft and missiles could be readily controlled by close in- 
spection of the major assembly plants. The factories that 
contribute components could be controlled by sampling in- 
spections. This method makes possible a reliable check on 
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the operation of many thousands of factories in an industrial 
complex as large as the United States. 

Certain of the important laboratories for military develop- 
ment are readily controlled. These include, for example, 
the wind-tunnels for development of supersonic aircraft and 
missiles. Such wind-tunnels require vast quantities of energy 
and their operation could not be readily concealed. 

Disarmament of entire regions is another approach to these 
matters. In February, 1958, the Foreign Minister of Poland, 
Mr. A. Rapacki, presented a note to the American ambas- 
sador proposing a denuclearized zone of Central Europe.® 
The Rapacki plan was never made the subject of extensive 
study and international negotiation. It is possible that at 
the time it was seen mainly as a counter-move to plans for 
setting up West German armed forces. Nevertheless, the es- 
sential idea of regional disarmament for arms limitation is a 
useful one. The application of such methods to central Eu- 
rope, including the area of Eastern Europe adjoining Russia, 
as well as East and West Germany, would involve a major 
act of disarmament and easing of political pressure on the 
European continent. Similar schemes could be developed for 
other areas. 

A proposal from Professor Louis Sohn of Harvard Uni- 
versity is of special interest In a memorandum that was 
presented at the 1960 Pugwash Conference in Moscow, Pro- 
fessor Sohn suggested that the United States and the Soviet 
Union, be, in each case, divided by its own government into 
a number of zones; say, six. At some indicated date, one 
of these zones in each country would be selected (by the 
disarmament inspectorate or by the other country) for de- 
tailed inspection and for complete demilitarization. This 
type of disarmament and inspection could go on in parallel 
with the introduction of other measures that are designed 
on a functional rather than a regional basis. As the disarm- 
ing process goes on, the number of these zones could be in- 
creased. The effect of this would be to gradually extend 
the disarming process on a thoroughgoing basis to an entire 
country from both a regional and a military-functional stand- 
point. 


THE PHASING-lN PROCESS 


There are a series of strategic requirements for phasing 
in an effective disarming process. First, the speed of the 
process should be sufficient to reduce the tension and danger 
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of accidental war that comes from the growing accumulation 
of deadly weapons. Second, the pace of disarming should 
be gauged so that inspection operations can be effectively 
done. Third, the pace of disarming should not exceed the 
ability of international organizations and an international 
police force to handle disputes. Fourth, the disarming process 
should be so contrived as to minimize the problem of bal- 
ancing the armed forces. Fifth, the pace of disarming should 
not be so rapid as to make impossible effective economic con- 
version of military resources to peaceful uses. 

In accordance with those requirements I have estimated 
that a two-stage disarming process extending to but not 
including police weapons could be carried out on an inter- 
national scale. This operation would be divided into two 
three-year periods, during which control measures would be 
geared to disarmament measures. 

First Stage. The major objective of the first stage of dis- 
armament is to reduce armed forces in the United States and 
the Soviet Union to a level of not more than 500,000 in 
each case, with levels for other countries being proportion- 
ately reduced. The time period is gauged by the requirement 
for setting up effective international inspection. Professor 
Jerome Wiesner has estimated that two to four years are 
required for installing an operative international network 
of the nuclear test ban. I assume that a similar period would 
be required to install equipment for a parallel prohibition 
on high altitude missile tests. Furthermore, this is not an 
unreasonable time for establishing and operating an interna- 
tional inspection system. 

The major actions to be carried through during the first 
stage of a disarmament operation would include the fol- 
lowing: 


Total armed forces to be reduced to a maximum of a 
half million persons. 

A ban on nuclear bomb testing. 

Closing all military research and development estab- 
lishments. 

Stopping production of missiles with the exception of 
those that are made for use under international control 
for scientific and allied purposes. 

The major factories producing fissionable materials for 
military use are to be shut down. 

All major weapons production (other than police 
weapons) to halt. 
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No more than fifty delivery vehicles capable of carry- 
ing nuclear warheads would be permitted to any major 
power. 

Foreign bases for aerial delivery of warheads are to be 
closed. 

In several areas regional disarmament is to be carried 
out on a complete basis down to police weapons forces. 
International movement of non-police weapons to halt. 
Complete disarmament of selected areas or zones, within 
specified countries to be carried out during the three- 
year period. 


The ban on nuclear weapons tests is of obvious importance 
for limiting the number of nuclear powers. Elimination of 
research and development for military purposes is a strategic 
act to which I would give top priority in the sequence of 
disarmament moves. The hundreds of thousands of men 
doing research and development on new weapons are the 
single most dangerous technological factor on the military 
scene. It is that activity which causes a constant escalation 
of the level of the arms race by making obsolete the de- 
structive capabilities of existing weapons. Clearly, an in- 
spection system would give priority attention to a well- 
designed sampling process of former military technicians to 
ensure that their current activities were along peaceful lines. 

It is frequently difficult or impossible to differentiate 
peaceful from military research owing to the unpredictable 
range of uses for new knowledge. Nevertheless, it is possible 
to recognize research conducted under military as against 
peaceful organizations. Also, as we move into disarmament 
there will be less incentive to deflect knowledge to military 
use. This will be important for ensuring peaceful rather than 
military utilization of the growing technology of space travel 
and earth satellites. 

The sooner missile production is stopped, the safer we all 
are. And the number given here, fifty, for a residual number 
of vehicles during the first stage of a disarmament agreement, 
is not far beyond the present number of intercontinental size 
missiles. Fifty ICBMs are not enough for any major power to 
initiate a war against another major power. 

I have set the size of armed forces at half a million since 
such forces would not be large enough for carrying out in- 
tercontinental campaigns. 

The closing of foreign bases means that both airplanes and 
missiles involving nuclear warheads would have to be re- 
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moved from these bases. Conventional forces and weapons 
are left for elimination to the second stage. 

International disarmament on a regional basis would con- 
tribute substantially to handling a host of international 
political sore points, such as the status of Berlin. A disarma- 
ment agreement should be designed at once to effect com- 
plete disarmament of Germany and the countries of Eastern 
Europe during the first stage of the phasing-in process. 

Zonal inspection within countries meets the requirement 
that the inspection process should bear a proportionate 
relation to the disarming process. 

The prohibition of international movement of non-police 
weapons would put a stop to the build-up of new armed 
forces in the emerging countries of the world. And finally, 
a stop to all major weapons production would put a halt to 
the equipment of major armed forces. 

The many-sided character of the disarming process should 
be so designed as to compel each country to regroup its forces 
in accordance with the agreed capability envisaged at the 
close of the three-year disarming period. The many aspects 
of disarmament proceeding at the same time will restrict the 
feasiblity of operating other than the agreed military or- 
ganizations, since they will all be in process of reduction and 
elimination. 

Early introduction of “inspection by the people” (Chapter 
11) would improve the reliability of the inspection process, 
especially during the first stage. This method can be put into 
operation quickly since no elaborate technical preparation 
is required. 

Second Stage. During the second three-year period of the 
disarming process, residual national armies and military 
administrations would be eliminated, and the remaining de- 
livery systems would be destroyed. Remaining munitions, 
including nuclear warhead material, would be destroyed, or 
converted, by reprocessing for potentially peaceful use. 

A plan of this sort would be technically feasible within 
about three years after the first stage. Clearly, the primary 
requirement for the second stage would be the growth of con- 
fidence in the new international organization for policing the 
disarming process and for coping with international disputes. 

These results would be greatly helped by early agreement 
(during the first stage of disarming) to withdraw planes, 
submarines, and similar vehicles to within 100 miles of 
foreign frontiers. This condition could be made applicable 
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immediately, even during the period of international nego- 
tiation of the disarming process. 

Plainly, the type of disarming and inspection process that 
is envisioned here, involves major weakening of systems 
of internal security in regard to secrecy. On the Soviet side, 
the effect is likely to be most important since there, secrecy 1 
has been used for some time as an important military factor, 
and internal security systems have been a major element in 
the political system. Observers of the Soviet scene are vir- 
tually unanimous in indicating that it is unlikely for a Soviet 
government to agree to a disarming process unless the weak- 
ening effect on its internal security system were matched by 
real measures of disarmament on a large scale. 

I am aware of the host of questions that are immediately 
implied by proposals of this sort. Probably the most im- 
portant of these concerns the feasibility of effective opera- 
tion of United Nations machinery to replace military power 
as a basis for coping with international disputes. 


UNITED NATIONS ORGANIZATION FOR THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF DISARMAMENT 


In order to implement a world disarming process, and to 
maintain the peace by a rule of law thereafter, the United 
Nations organization will nave to be expanded along new 
lines. I would like to suggest some of the strategic elements 
in the expanded work of the United Nations. 

Control of Disarmament. A rapid build-up of an interna- 
tional disarmament inspectorate should be possible through 
the personnel that would be freed from military organiza- 
tions, including regular forces and technical research estab- 
lishments. In addition, we may expect that highly skilled 
persons in many key occupations wfll be available to imple- 
ment this important international task. The total personnel 
required for the inspection function will vary substantially 
according to the way it is carried out. The key factor will be 
the length of time during which activities are controlled 
while in operation before being terminated completely. Thus, 
an international test ban will require a large outlay of funds 
at the outset, perhaps as much as three billion dollars. Never- 
theless, after the system has operated for some time, and 
military organizations generally have been curtailed, to- 
gether with their research establishments, the cost of the 
test-ban activity would also be substantially reduced . 4 
Experts on disarmament agree that the amount of control 
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and inspection required for total disarmament is very much 
less than that required for partial disarmament. 

It has been estimated that for the test-ban operation in 
the United States, a professional staff of about 2S0 would 
be required for operation of the network of stations, exclu- 
sive of technicians, administrative, and servicing personnel. 
An international professional staff of from 2,000-3,000 per- 
sons would probably be required for this function. The total 
world-wide staff could number about IS, (XX), according to a 
study made by technical advisors to the United States 
Department of Defense (see Appendix to the address by 
Senator Symington, Congressional Record , June 12, 1961). 
Granted the expense may be high, but the cost of disarma- 
ment inspection deserves to be matched against the cost of 
operating the arms race. Both the capital outlay and the 
annual operating cost of an inspection system seem modest 
by comparison with the military budgets as they now stand. 

Service in an international inspectorate, while salaried, 
should also be made a privilege and a post of honor. It is 
altogether reasonable that professional members of the in- 
spection organization could, according to their field of inter- 
est, participate in the work of universities, laboratories, and 
similar institutions in the countries where they are stationed. 

The operation of the international inspection organization 
should include a system of individual responsibility and 
punishment for violation of the international disarmament 
agreement. Furthermore, it may be strategically important 
to introduce modifications in legal traditions where govern- 
ments are concerned. One way of guaranteeing compliance 
with disarmament is to make it a responsibility of the 
participating governments for demonstrating compliance 
with the agreement and for proving the absence of evasion. 
(I appreciate that this represents an inversion of the usual 
tradition in Anglo-Saxon law in which a suspected party is 
Innocent until proven guilty.) The governments that pledge 
themselves to comply with disarmament agreements have 
had a long tradition of participation in the international arms 
race, and include among their personnel large numbers of 
persons who have been committed occupationally and politi- 
cally to military solutions in international relations. From 
this standpoint, the requirement that the governments shall 
give evidence of compliance upon demand will be an addi- 
tional factor in compelling countries to assume responsibility 
for the behavior of their own people rather than leaving 
that to the international inspectorate. 
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EXTENSION OF INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PEACE 


The operation of the international inspectorate for dis- 
armament will require establishment of special boards to 
supervise the implementation of the international agree- 
ments, and courts to rule on questions of jurisdiction and to 
cope with violations of the agreement. The International 
Court of Justice is a logical agency to carry out the special 
judicial functions that are required here. The court would 
have to become a much more active body than it has been 
during the last decade, with greatly enlarged powers. Fur- 
thermore, the progressive reduction of armed forces will 
' compel more attention to judicial methods for settling inter- 
national disputes. 

It will be essential to bring China and Germany into the 
United Nations in order to implement a world-wide disarma- 
ment agreement. This fact alone will cause an extension of 
the importance of the activities of the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly and Security Council. When United Nations 
membership has been appropriately expanded, and a new 
range of problems, such as water supply , 5 comes before the 
organization, the way will probably be open for reviewing 
the system of representation, voting rights, and powers, of 
the major sections of the United Nations . 6 It will certainly 
be necessary to strengthen the United Nations to enable it 
to keep the peace in a disarmed world and to enforce the rule 
of law. 

A United Nations police force will probably be required to 
cope with problems of assuring peace and suppressing vio- 
lence in international disputes. As the armies of the world 
are reduced the international police force should be built-up. 
An international police force would not be empowered to 
settle disputes at all — that would be a continued function 
of strengthened UN bodies — but only to prevent the use 
of force and to serve as an instrument of these UN bodies 
established to deal with the peaceful settlement of disputes, 
and threats or breaches of the peace. 

I am opposed to the often-expressed idea of arming an 
international police force with nuclear weapons. In a dis- 
armed world an international police force should be able 
to function with a high degree of effectiveness if equipped 
with non-nuclear, light infantry weapons and transportation 
facilities. With modem means of transportation both in 
the air and on the ground, such an international force should 
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be able to exert both its physical and moral authority with 
speed and a high degree of effectiveness. 

UNCERTAINTIES IN AN INTERNATIONAL DISARMING PROCESS 


An inspection system has been suggested here as a neces- 
sary part of a disarming process. Would the operation of 
such a system cause great friction and be, in itself, a major 
source of international irritation? I do not see an inspection 
system as a continuing feature of political life. At the end 
of the scheduled period of disarming, it should be possible 
to review the methods and size of the inspection system. As 
international confidence grows in the unacceptability of the 
war system, the inspection operation could be reduced. As 
we progress toward total disarmament the task of ensuring 
against evasion becomes simpler, and inspection by the peo- 
ple more effective. 

What ground can there be for hoping that major changes 
might be effected in the international scene? In this dis- 
cussion a good deal of emphasis seems to be placed on the 
operation of a disarming process and the establishment of 
international organization. During a disarming process ex- 
tending for six years, or a bit more, a generation of people 
will grow up for whom this process, and a strengthened 
United Nations organization, would be a natural and im- 
portant part of the world scene. There is no reason why 
people cannot grow up and take peaceful activity for granted 
in much the same way that children now take toy missiles 
for granted. 

At the beginning of this chapter I gave some of the main 
arguments in favor of early action on a bomb-test-ban 
agreement. I have heard claims that, after all, a test-ban 
agreement could not have very much effect since by now 
the raw materials for making bombs can be derived from 
varied sources; the technology for making warheads is so 
widely dispersed that bombs could be manufactured without 
bothering to test them. I have also heard it argued that 
now that bombs are being dispersed around the world, it is 
even possible for a government to threaten another state 
with atom bombing when it does not have an actual bomb 
on hand. Furthermore, all the bother about an international 
test ban is essentially futile when one considers that a whole 
range of other weapons of great destructive capability al- 
ready exists — including the possibility of inexpensive but 
devastating biological weapons. 
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This kind of reasoning, drawing from the boundless realm 
of possibility rather than from the more restricted realm of 
probable events, opens up unlimited opportunities for para- 
noid fearfulness. This would freeze all action directed to- 
wards terminating the arms race. In my view, accepting 
such limits to the range of our action today is tantamount 
to accepting a continuation of the present course, proceeding 
along the path of social suicide. A will to live and a sense of 
political confidence require us to try ways for peace. 

The plans for disarmament by stages that are given here 
are meant to be a workable example of what should be possi- 
ble in such agreements. These plans are surely not the last 
word. Before international agreements are actually imple- 
mented, many problems and details of these plans must be 
carefully studied. I am confident that many improvements 
will be made in disarmament planning when the manpower 
and money appropriate to this task are applied by the 
major governments of the world. In the United States, for 
example, planning for disarmament has not been given more 
than one-tenth of one per cent of the funds spent annually 
in the arms race. 
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CHAPTER 11 The Peace Race: 


o □ □ o o Inspection by the People 


IMAGINE THE FOLLOWING: For several 
years , disarmament agreements have been in force and the 
largest part of disarming has taken place under supervision 
of an international inspection organization. One evening at 
8 PM. a regular radio broadcast is interrupted by the fol- 
lowing message being broadcast on the same frequency: 
u The Government of the United States is hereby notified 
that within seventy-two hours it must surrender, uncondi- 
tionally, to the World Soviet League. Failing that , a series 
of atomic warheads already hidden in American cities will 
be exploded. One city will be destroyed each day until the 
Government surrenders. The signal for surrender will be 
the hoisting of a white flag next to the Washington Mon- 
ument. We will receive that information by means of the 
television broadcast of that event. Soon after that , in- 
structions will be sent to the American President for an 
orderly transfer of power.” Immediately , there is general 
panic among the populace. Police, newspaper, and radio 
switchboards are flooded with fearful inquiries. Secretly the 
President calls his cabinet into session. Three days later . . . 

In the United States it is held that with this country’s 
tradition of law-abidingness, it would fulfill its promise to 
disarm, and that that disarming process could be easily 
verified to the satisfaction of the Soviets. This would be the 
occasion seized upon by Soviet agents to threaten the United 
States Government with secret weapons and thus compel 
surrender. 

Organization for controlling disarmament agreements must 
therefore take into account the possibility that secret evasion 
of disarmament agreements has been prepared in important 
countries. These would consist of secret caches of weapons 
and secret organizations of men committed to use them 
against an enemy. 

A will for secret evasion of disarmament can be made into 
an organized system with serious capability, by virtue of the 
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available technology in weaponry and in organization. When 
we did the study on Inspection for Disarmament at Columbia 
University during 1957 and 1958, we were interested in the 
possibilities of such evasion operations. We found that the 
physical systems of inspection all have their limits and that 
these limits could be exploited by men who understood the 
art of secret operations on a large scale. I thought it would 
be helpful for our understanding of such processes to set up 
three evasion teams charged with devising methods of eva- 
sion. I thought that we could thereby check out the appro- 
priateness of inspection systems. I found the activities of 
these three evasion teams so “successful” that an additional 
approach to the inspection problem was needed. This method 
we have called “inspection by the people.” Essentially, this 
involves an effort to organize the entire population of the 
inspected countries into a farflung network of people who 
would report to the international inspection organization any 
evidence of evasion activity. By such means, it should be 
possible to isolate an evasion group and to eliminate oppor- 
tunity for organized action on their part, for the method of 
inspection by the people would surround the prospective 
evader with sustained, unidentifiable surveillance. 

I 

WHO WOULD TRY TO EVADE? 


The main build-up for evasion of disarmament is circula- 
tion of the idea that the other side is certainly doing it, not 
only because it is possible, but because they have engaged in 
similar acts of deception in the past. The fear then is that 
the other side would surely upset the disarmament status 
quo in order to turn it to political advantage. Accordingly, 
there is a pressure to prepare a military evasion of disarma- 
ment for fear of political debacle. 

One of the main assumptions concerning inspection for 
disarmament is that the primary area of inspection would 
consist of weapons and military organization. While that is 
true, even the elimination of all of these would leave a 
residual military potential in the form of knowledge about 
destructive methods in the hands of men who might be pre- 
pared to use them. Thus, “in a totally disarmed world, even 
a small number of secreted or clandestinely manufactured 
nuclear weapons could disrupt the international order and 
allow one power to dominate its more trusting adversaries. 
• • • It is highly unlikely that a ‘foolproof’ arms control can 
be devised.” 1 Herman ^«hn ; intellectual generalissimo for 
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World Wars III to VIII, declared that “It would be child’s 
play for one of these nations to hide completely hundreds of 
these bombs. . . . This surely means that even if all nations 
should one day agree to total nuclear disarmament, we must 
presume that there would be hiding of some nuclear weapons 
or components as a hedge against the other side doing so. . . . 
The problem of the clandestine nuclear cache in itself makes 
total disarmament especially infeasible .” I 2 

Once these fears and predictions of evasion exist, there 
also begins to be discussion about evading too. In an un- 
published communication one of the theorists of arms con- 
trol has said: 

I do not think that violating secretly an arms control 
treaty would be the blackest crime, or the most wilfully 
irresponsible action, the action I could most deplore, 
that my government might take. In fact, there are poli- 
cies that for all I know may be in existence now that I 
think may be just as hard on the fate of the world as 
a decision to violate secretly an arms control agreement 
This may sound as though I have no morality and 
therefore do not appreciate that an arms control treaty 
would bring into play moral obligations that transcend 
selfish national security. That may be true; but that 
does not account for my position. I think there may be 
decisions that might be taken by this government or 
governments of other countries that would be at least as 
serious in their consequences for the fate of the world, 
potentially just as “immoral,” as violating an arms con- 
trol agreement. (But I should confess that I can at least 
conceive of circumstances in which I would favor my 
government’s cheating on arms control; and to some 
people this might seem like a disqualification of my 
Judgment.) 

I fear that the kind of amoral militancy that has been 
generated by the arms race will also continue, in some de- 
gree, to endanger the disarmament process. 

METHODS OF SECRET EVASION 


Successful evasion of disarmament agreements by under- 
ground methods has been studied in several countries.* 
These investigations show that three conditions must be 
satisfied for the successful operation of clandestine military 
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organizations, and especially for clandestine production of 
weapons. 

A. There must be a group of men prepared to carry out 
the clandestine production even at the cost of con- 
siderable personal sacrifice and risk. These men must 
have strong allegiance to a guiding ideal. 

B. There must be a central working group backed by a 
substantial part of the population, including a gov- 
ernment or quasi-government to back up the operating 
group and shield them from the inspecting authorities. 

C. The operators of the clandestine production system 
must learn how to simulate appearances that will seem 
to be ordinary and innocent in the eyes of the in- 
spectors . 4 

Practical possibilities for the implementation of evasion 
schemes exist because of the large quantities of weapons, 
with high destructive capability, that are available in many 
countries. It is possible to conceive of two general systems 
of operation for an evasion effort. One is evasion by a few 
people. The second is an evasion effort that involves co- 
ordinated operations by many people. 

Evasion of a disarmament system by a few men could 
take the form of a far-flung network of nuclear warheads 
put in place well before an international inspection organiza- 
tion has begun to operate. In that case, even a few men 
could conceivably control a weapons system. They could at 
some moment decide to make their bid for power after the 
fashion described at the opening of this chapter. A crucial 
weakness of evasion by a few men is that a few men cannot 
make a military campaign. Neither can they undertake con- 
trol of a government administration, let alone the whole 
society. For that purpose evasion and military action by large 
forces are required. i 

A large-scale military organization can hardly be as- I 
sembled and set in motion without exposing itself. Further- 
more, such an effort requires considerable time to set in 
motion; it would surely require the collaboration of thou- 
sands of men. Even a plan for evasion by a few would, in the 
preparatory stages, require the collaboration of large num- 
bers of men.® 

Any sizable evasion activity would probably lend itself 
to exposure directly by the inspectorate. Accidents with 
weapons would reveal their presence. Unexplained exposure 
to radiation could be a basis for suspecting illegal handling 
of such material and processes. Secret organizations often 
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have problems of coping with defectors. Thus, political mur- 
ders are important indicators of evasion operations. 

In my opinion, the Achilles’ heel of all evasion operations 
is the requirement of substantial backing by the surrounding 
population and by an important faction within the govern?* 
ment. This is essential if no aspect of a complicated secret 
military organization is to be exposed to the international 
inspectorate in some way. This requirement of any potential 
evasion of disarmament can be used to strengthen a system 
of inspection for disarmament. 

Negotiating inspection by the people as an early and in- 
tegral part of disarmament should be a major contribution 
to the reliability of inspection systems. Inspection by the 
people can also be an important feature of special types of 
international disarmament arrangements. Thus, inspection 
by the people in the regional disarmament for both Germanys 
and Eastern Europe deserves special attention. The popula- . 
tion of Eastern Europe, for example, would very probably 
cooperate generously with an international inspection or- 
ganization for disarmament of that area together with 
Germany. 


THE INSPECTION ORGANIZATION 


The principal legal requirement for inspection by the 
people is the proviso that each country shall require in its 
code of law that every citizen of the country report to the 
inspectorate any evidence of evasion of the disarmament 
agreement. Failure to report such information would be 
punishable under the law, national as well as international. 
To be sure, this type of provision invites allegiance to an 
authority, to peoples and organizations that are immediately 
removed from one’s immediate and normal circle of al- 
legiance . 6 

Included in the disarmament agreement would be pro- 
visions for the right of the international inspectorate to speak 
directly to the population. These provisions would include a 
minimum access to the press, the radio, and television. In 
addition, the provisions would include participation by the 
leaders of each country in the public endorsement of the 
inspectorate to the population. 

The international agreement would also include means 
for the population of each country to reach the inspectorate. 
The postal system, which could be constantly monitored by 
the sending of test mail to the inspectors, could be used as 
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one way of sending information to the international inspec- 
tion organization. Professor Jay Or ear of Cornell University 
has suggested that a reliable method of checking against 
tampering with sealed letters would be microphotography 
of the letter-seal before mailing. This could be compared to 
the seal upon delivery and any attempt to open mid then 
dose the letter again would surely be revealed by imperfec- 
tion in the second sealing. 

Lewis Bohn has suggested that the facilities of the.inspec- 
tion organization, including inspection posts and other 
United Nations premises, be given diplomatic immunity in 
each country. Any person who wished to report evidence of 
evasion of disarmament could then do so with the assurance 
that if he wanted the protection of the international organi- 
zation, even to the extent of being moved abroad, he could 
have it. It may also be possible to arrange for inspection 
posts and officers of the international inspectorate to be 
connected with information centers and technical libraries 
to which the population has free access. By such means, too, 
confidential access to the inspectorate would be possible. 

The regulations of the inspectorate would include mone- 
tary rewards for reporting on evasion activities and guar- 
antees for the protection of cooperators. 

One of the crudal features of known evasion operations is 
the requirement of collaboration by at least a part of a gov- 
ernment. Therefore government officials must be regarded 
as priority targets for inspection. 

Some of the people who have looked into these matters 
have conduded, wrongly I think, that the use of special 
truth-testing and information-seeking methods on govern- 
ment officials would be an important part of the operation 
of inspection organizations. From one standpoint, special 
controls on government offidals may be justified by the as- 
sumption that an important evasion is unlikely without their 
knowledge and complidty. However, the use of methods of 
“psychological inspection” which would incorporate methods 
that have come to be regarded as police methods, could 
alienate the inspectorate from at least a part of the popula- 
tion. After all, police-type methods are not usually well-re- 
garded in the West. The attempts to use such methods in 
die Soviet sphere might very well alienate the population 
from the inspectorate, for many of the efforts of freedom- 
seeking people in the Soviet sphere have been predsely to- 
ward eliminating such methods. (For papers and discussions 
on such techniques, see: “Non-Physical Inspection Tech- 
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niques,” American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 280 New- 
ton Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts, 1961.) 

WOULD THE PUBLIC SUPPORT INSPECTION BY THE PEOPLE? 


The methods of inspection by the people could very well 
serve to give whole populations a high level of morale and 
loyalty to the international organization. And even the small- 
est bit of evidence could be highly important. Even one 
man’s defection from an evasion group could suffice to expose 
a larger design. Information useful to an inspectorate would 
include not only past actions but plans for future behavior. 
This could include evidence on underground organizations, 
their members, rules, plans, and time schedules. 

Obviously a key aspect of this type of method is the re- 
quirement that a wide section of the public be prepared to 
report their own countrymen in the interest of protecting the 
disarmament agreement as man’s shield against war and 
hope for a peaceful life. In 1958, a special survey of public 
opinion in six countries was carried out (mainly by George 
Gallup of the American Institute of Public Opinion and his 
affiliates abroad) to discover public readiness to cooperate 
in inspection fdr disarmament in these countries. 7 

Three major questions in this international survey 
elicited extremely interesting and important responses. “To 
the question, ‘Would you favor or oppose setting up a world- 
wide organization which would make sure, by regular inspect 
Hon, that no nation, including Russia and the United States, 
makes hydrogen bombs, atom bombs, and missiles?’ replies 
of the following percentages of the population were in favor: 


United States 
Great Britain 
France 

West Germany 

India 

Japan 


70 per cent 
72 per cent 
85 per cent 
92 per cent 
78 per cent 
91 per cent 


“To the question, *If this inspection organization were set 
up, would you favor or oppose making it each person’s duty 
to report any attempt to secretly make atom bombs, hydro- 
gen bombs, and missiles?’ replies of the following percentages 
of the population were in favor: 
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Great Britain 
France 

West Germany 

India 

Japan 


54 per cent 
74 per cent 
86 per cent 
71 per cent 
80 per cent 


“To the question, ‘If you, yourself, knew that someone in 
(name of country) was secretly attempting to make forbid- 
den weapons, would you report this to the office of the world- 
wide inspection organization in this country?’ replies of the 
following percentages of the population were in favor: 


United States 
Great Britain 
France 

West Germany 

India 

Japan 


80 per cent 
50 per cent 
63 per cent 
73 per cent 
63 per cent 
83 per cent” 


The results of this poll indicate that major proportions of 
the populations of these countries declare themselves as pre- 
pared to cooperate in inspection by the people. It may be 
reasonable to expect that a substantially smaller proportion 
than the number shown here would actually act in this way. 
It remains, however, that even if a very small minority in a 
population were prepared to report violation of disarmament, 
it would give great strength to an inspection system. Accord- 
ingly, these results add measurably to our confidence in 
these methods. 

Obviously, we would want to know about the attitudes in 
the Soviet population toward questions of this sort. I do not 
know of any such public opinion polls in the Soviet Union. 
However, many persons who are knowledgeable about Soviet 
society, and several well-informed Soviet citizens (not gov- 
ernment Officials), have indicated to me that there is high 
probability the Soviet population would welcome participa- 
tion in inspection by the people for disarmament. Such par- 
ticipation would be especially forthcoming if Soviet leaders 
were required and did urge the population to cooperate. 

It may be significant that Khrushchev recently indicated 
that he might agree to an arrangement whereby the popula- 
tion of a country was invited to report on violations of dis- 
armament to an international inspection organization. (New 
York Times, September 27, 1960). 

I believe that one of the most important results of the 
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international poll of public opinion, and of special surveys 
conducted by Evan, was the finding that scientists and engi- 
neers supported inspection by the people in larger proportion 
than did the general population. 


EFFECTS OF INSPECTION BY THE PEOPLE 


Inspection by the people would contribute mightily to- 
wards giving general confidence that military activity as a 
mode of national policy is unnatural and unthinkable. This 
tendency would be a direct reversal of the whole pattern that 
has been built up during the last decade of the arms race. I 
regard the existence of groups of able, technically trained 
men, with readiness to use their knowledge for large-scale 
destruction, as the hard-core danger of the arms race. 

Once military activity, and evasion of disarmament, is 
widely regarded as unnatural and unthinkable, then the 
people who attempt such evasion would be regarded as “mad 
bombers,” and treated accordingly. A large-scale under- 
ground organization would be highly vulnerable to exposure 
under an inspection process that included inspection by the 
people. A small evasion organization consisting of no more 
than a handful of people might very well keep itself intact, 
and, under certain conditions, might try to score a political 
victory by threatening a military attack. High social morale 
and the treatment of such an attack as a police problem 
could make a major difference in the response of a com- 
munity, and in the readiness of secret plotters to make such 
an attempt. 

Time is a major factor against evasion. With the passage 
of time, the original reasoning that gave force to the forma- 
tion of evasion groups, and even to the preparation of secret 
arms caches, would lose strength. As disarmament proceeds, 
international arrangements would be developed to maintain 
a peaceful world while major disputes are settled through 
international machinery: a United Nations force armed with 
police-type weapons would be available and functioning to 
preserve the peace. As the atmosphere that once justified an 
evasion organization changes, the readiness of the original 
evasion group to perform such action must also be affected. 
With the passage of time under disarmament, the whole point 
of evasion plots would gradually lose their force. As men in 
the evasion group die and must be replaced, the difficulty 
of replacement will grow. Under conditions of the arms race, 
one could find, without great difficulty, men prepared to risk 
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an evasion effort. As the arms race is terminated and dis- 
armament becomes the operative condition, it will become 
more difficult to find such men. 

None of this means that international competition of 
social systems would be curtailed. It would mean, however, 
that military methods of such competition would gradually 
tend to lose their force and their point. 

This is the nature of the choice before us: to continue 
the arms race with its sure result in a holocaust, or to un- 
dertake a process of leading men into peace, with its risks 
of evasion that come from the long practice of the arms 
race. I believe that all men who want to live, and are 
politically optimistic about the strength of freedom in so- 
ciety, will choose the latter course — with the knowledge that 
making it work will require and deserve the best alert in- 
telligence that we can muster. 
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CHAPTER 12 The Peace Race: 

□ □ □ □ □ Parallel Differences Within Soviet and 
American Society 


A peace race includes not only competition with 
the Soviets but also cooperation since, in both societies, there 
is wide recognition of the political and human futility of a 
third World War. Nevertheless, there are powerful pressures 
within each society for commitment to the arms race. 

For successful operation of a peace race it is essential to 
define the forces within each society that favor and oppose 
cooperation for disarmament. The more knowledge we have 
of the internal divisions in Russia on this and allied issues, 
the better we are equipped to participate in these splits. By 
participate, I mean acting to strengthen the pro-disarmament 
and weakening the conservative pro-arms race tendencies in 
Soviet society. 

Over a long period we, in the West, have been given to 
understand that the formal and the actual structure of Soviet 
society is monolithic — one opinion, one voice, one policy. 
However, in the very sphere of disarmament there is a history 
of negotiation that strongly indicates shifts in Soviet official 
positions. Nobel laureate Philip Noel-Baker has given an 
illuminating account of these changes in his book The Arms 
Race (Atlantic-Stevens, 1958). This work shows the fail- 
ures of the West to respond to opportunities for agreement 
on disarmament when this was feasible on the Soviet side — 
notably in 1955 when the Russians stated agreement with 
Western requirements for disarmament. This opportunity 
was lost because the event was judged by the United States 
government within the framework of the arms race. 

Broadly, conservative policy in the Soviet, as well as the 
Western side, has reinforced comparable policy tendencies 
In the other camp. The problem of the peace race is: what 
American policies for cooperation in disarmament will 
strengthen the advocates of such policies in Russia? 
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The fact is that the evidence for discussing this problem 
on the Soviet side is thin, whereas in the West there has been 
voluminous discussion in public print. Still, I feel that par- 
allel divisions within Soviet and American society on dis- 
armament can be mutually reinforcing for the peace race, 
just as these tendencies have been for the arms race. 

PRO- ARMS RACE TENDENCIES 


In both countries, considerable bodies of opinion hold that 
disarmament would prejudice military security. In the 
United States, it is argued that military power protects free- 
dom in society and is a necessary condition for liberating 
countries from the Soviet system. On the Russian side, mili- 
tary power is called a bulwark of the Soviet regime and a 
force to aid the spread of the Soviet system. 

Within each country much is made of the other’s past 
record of hostility. In the United States, emphasis is placed 
on the aggressive political and military policies of the Com* 
munist party and the Soviet government; in Russia, em- 
phasis is placed on the United States role in the allied inter- 
vention against the Bolshevik revolution after 1917, and the 
part America has played in the cold war since 1945. 

In both countries “negotiating from a position of strength" 
is a major point and, in each case, the arms race is seen as 
an effort to achieve that strength. Finally, in each country 
the military machine is seen as the main deterrent against 
aggressive action from the other side. 

Both the Soviet sphere and the United States now have 
an extremist fringe of military strategists for whom thermo- 
nuclear war is not only probable, but thinkable and even 
manageable. On the Soviet side, the dominant group of the 
Chinese Communist party and the Stalinist group of the 
Russian Communist party tend toward this attitude. The 
Soviet party includes leaders, opposed to the Khrushchev 
policies, for whom the loss of a third of the Russian popula- 
tion in major cities is an acceptable risk. 1 

In the United States there is a major commitment to the 
arms race among political leaders, military men, arms-in- 
dustry personnel and many intellectuals. Within the popula- 
tion as a whole there is strong support for large military 
forces as a preferred instrument for international policy — 
especially among conservative groups like the veterans and 
patriotic societies. 
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PRO-DISARMAMENT POLICIES 


There are parallels in Soviet and American views on the 
pro-disarmament side, too. 

First, many Soviet and American leaders are worried about 
the spread of nuclear weapons, especially to China and to 
Germany. 

Second, many people on both sides are concerned with the 
growing prospect of accidental war. 

Third, Soviet and American scientists and intellectuals are 
Impressed by the dead-end character of the arms race and its 
growing cost. At the same time, the long history of secrecy, 
especially in Russia, as a military and political technique 
tempers the interest in disarmament; thus, the Soviets hesi- 
tate to agree to inspection of the sort that Americans regard 
as the obvious requirement for international agreement. 

Americans, on the other hand, agreeing with the Russians 
on the growing dangers of the arms race, have stressed in- 
spection systems calculated to assure compliance in the dis- 
armament agreement. 

In 1959, Harrison E. Salisbury, the astute correspondent 
of the New York Times (April 3, 1959) analyzed choices for 
the West in acting on the major political differences within 
Soviet society: 

In essence, the foreign policy difference within the 
Kremlin basically reproduces the foreign policy split 
within the Western camp. . . . 

There are two powerful bodies of opinion within the 
Communist party leadership and the upper echelons of 
membership. One is described as “liberal” or “progres- 
sive” (these are the terms used privately by Kremlin 
politicians themselves). The other is “conservative” or 
“reactionary.” The leader of the liberal group is Mr. 
Khrushchev. The ideological leader of the conservatives, 
in spite of his exile in Outer Mongolia as Ambassador, 
is Mr. Molotov. 


Confirmation of this analysis comes from Edward Crank- 
shaw, the British specialist in Soviet affairs. He wrote in 
The Observer (London, August 21, 1960), that: 


Highly placed Chinese have said that China can sur- 
vive an atomic war of a kind which would extinguish 
Western society forever (most Russians think of them- 
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selves, with reason, as part of Western society). “It is 
impossible,” (Mr. Khrushchev said in Austria) “to drive 
people into Communism by war ... it is madness to 
approach a new and better socio-political system through 
war.” The Chinese reply: “Modem revisionists, fright- 
ened out of their wits by the imperialist blackmail of 
nuclear war, have exaggerated the consequences of the 
destructiveness of nuclear war, and begged imperialism 
for peace at any cost” 


Ambassador James J. Wadsworth gave additional evidence 
of the Soviet division on disarmament policy in reporting on 
the 1960 Geneva test-ban talks. During May 1960, he stated 
that the Soviets agreed to a phased approach to a test-ban 
treaty. Accordingly, a panel of British, American, and Soviet 
scientists convened to exchange information and to map out 
a research program for a more reliable test-ban detection 
system. Soviet scientists said that their government had al- 
ready agreed to provide the necessary funds, which would be 
substantial. 

Shortly after the meetings, the further plenary session 
of the test-ban negotiators resumed in Geneva. The Soviet 
representative repudiated the program and the commitment 
of the Soviet scientists, indicating “that the U.S.S.R. had 
no intention of carrying out a research program of its own 
and saw no need for undertaking any research on its own 
territory.” And further, “. . . the Soviet Union does not at 
present see any need for conducting any research work. . . .” 
in connection with a test-ban treaty. {New York Post , No- 
vember 30, 1960). 

In giving this account, Mr. Wadsworth could not explain 
the change in the Soviet position. But such shifts in bar- 
gaining are often understandable as reflecting the shiftin g 
strength of political factions within the Soviet government. 

Thus far, I have dealt with the division within the gov- 
ernment. To what extent is the Soviet government influenced 
by Soviet public opinion? Is there a “public opinion” in 
Russia and, if so, is it regarded as important by the au- 
thorities? Political analysts say that the Soviet regime be- 
haves as though Russian public opinion were important 
Skeptics of this view say that the Soviet regime is so utterly 
totalitarian that its leaders can manipulate the public at 
will; others hold that even propaganda from outside the 
Soviet Union has some significant impact on public opinion. 
There is evidence to support the latter judgment The Soviet 
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government has on many occasions replied to comments 
about its policy that were broadcast from abroad, though 
not mentioned in the domestic press. 

I regard it as highly significant that major divisions on pol- 
icy appear in the United States even among men committed 
professionally to the military program. In March 1959, Louis 
J. Ridenour, Jr., Assistant Manager of research development 
in the missile division of the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, 
indicated at a technical meeting in California that the missile 
program was following America’s “traditional economy of 
waste. We turn in our cars before they are worn out,” Dr. 
Ridenour said, “and our nation would go broke if we didn’t. 
Our missile program fits into the system very well. We send 
up missiles that never come back, and so we have to make 
more missiles. This is fine. It creates jobs and keeps money 
in circulation. In the not-too-distant future, man will be 
boarding the other fellow’s satellites and destroying them. 
This means more satellites must be built and the economy 
is kept functioning at top speed.” 

Following these remarks, A. R. J. Grosch, Manager of 
space programs for the International Business Machines 
Corporation, declared that: “We are planning to spend sev- 
eral billion dollars a year on new missiles and space probes, 
and I ask why? Why must we continue to shovel these mil- 
lions into companies that are interested primarily not in new 
scientific knowledge but in the 7% profit. That 7% alone 
would go a long way to solving the social problems that create 
warfare and make space exploration and colonization neces- 
sary. We are in a bad way, I’m afraid,” said Dr. Grosch, 
“when we try to solve our problems by mass killing or by 
paddling off to a bigger island in space. ... Our missile 
program is the swan song of a dying civilization. We don’t 
need better missiles to destroy each other — the ones we now 
have will do the job adequately.” (New York Times , March 
21, 1959). 

The Communist newspaper Pravda published a letter on 
June 11, 1960 from a citizen who urged that Russia should 
abandon its space program and cope with “earthly things.” 
The letter, headlined “Isn’t it too early to play with the 
moon,” said, “Damn the moon and serve up better food.” 
(New York Times , June 12, 1960). Evidently the Soviet 
population is less than unanimous in approving the Soviet’s 
costly space programs at the same time that the standard 
of living remains relatively low. 

Colonel Richard Leghorn, President of the Itek Corpora- 
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tfon, returned from the 1960 Moscow “Pugwash” meeting 
stating that Soviet scientists said they “really want a dis- 
armed world, and . . . they are willing to pay the price in 
terms of inspection and control, in terms of a U. N. security 
force, in terms of the enforceability of the disarmament 
treaty on individuals.” Colonel Leghorn further indicated 
that if this were true, it could mean a turning point in his- 
tory. He held that, “Our task over the next short period of 
time should be to explore very seriously whether this is the 
intention of the Soviet government, as opposed to the scien- 
tists.” 

Professor Walt W. Rostow of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, another participant in the Pugwash meetings, 
felt that the Soviet scientists at these meetings communicated 
“with great clarity and conviction, an array of concerns 
which very much matched the array of concerns that any 
group of Americans would come up with.” To these Rostow 
added his own concern for “the nature of the fear that we live 
in and the distortion of our technical development, of our 
economic expenditure; it makes us fail to do the things which 
are so important for the continued growth and healthy de- 
velopment of this country.” 2 


POLICY DIFFERENCES ON ECONOMICS OF DISARMAMENT 


There is evidence suggesting significant differences of 
opinion within Soviet society on the economics of disarm- 
ament. After visiting Moscow, Professor Jerome Wiesner re- 
ported that two types of long-range plans for industrial 
growth are being prepared in the Soviet Union. One plan 
would take a continuing arms race into account, and the 
other would operate if disarmament were begun. 8 

Soviet policy makers also have held varying views con- 
cerning the economics of disarmament in the United States. 
The classic Soviet view holds that the United States economy 
requires an arms race; American society is incapable of 
terminating the race, for the price of such action would, in 
this Soviet view, be an uncontrollable economic collapse. The 
Soviet regime is held to be impervious to such effects by 
virtue of its central planning. 

Recent evidence shows that other attitudes are also present 
among the Soviets. In a paper presented at an East-West 
Round Table Conference in London (February, 1960), Dr. 
A. Arzumanian, indicated that, with some plausible measures, 
the United States government could see to it that economic 
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conversion under disarmament could be carried out, though 
the problems would certainly be extensive and serious. With 
respect to the Soviet sphere, Dr. Arzumanian indicated that: 
“General and total disarmament also raises serious problems 
for the economy of the Soviet Union and those of the Peoples* 
Democracies. We are already faced, and will continue to be 
faced, by problems arising from the redeployment of labor 
released from the armed forces and defense industries, and 
the ensuing redistribution of the national income, realloca- 
tion of the production of material goods, etc.” 4 

In a similar vein, Dr. Oskar Lange, the Polish economist, 
indicated recently that problems of the economics of dis- 
armament arise: 


. . . both in the capitalist and the socialist economies. 
However, the means of solution are different in each of 
the two cases. In the socialist economy, the reallocation 
mentioned is a matter of proper organization and plan- 
ning, a question of skillful management of national 
economy. Difficulties arising due to technical obstacles 
are transferring rapidly manpower and material re- 
sources, due to need of rearranging plans and readjusting 
the organizational form of economic activity. These 
difficulties are what economists used to name “friction” 
in the adjustment of economic activities to new condi- 
tions and new tasks. They are not small, but certainly 
are manageable with some skill in economic policy and 
planning/ 


American views on the economics of disarmament are 
presented in detail in Chapter 11. 

The parallel differences within Soviet and American so- 
cieties are facts of strategic importance. American foreign 
policy, long in conservative hands, has strengthened a con- 
servative counter-reaction in Soviet society and policy, and 
vice versa. However, now knowing that Soviet society is not 
rigidly of one mind, the obvious question that must be asked 
is, “What United States policy will strengthen the liberal 
tendencies in Soviet society?” 

In August 1961 the Soviet government announced the 
resumption of nuclear bomb testing. The United States gov- 
ernment responded appropriately for the arms race. It an- 
nounced the resumption of its own tests. The peace race 
suggests a different sort of response. I sent the following 
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suggestion to President Kennedy on the day following the 
Soviet announcement: 

Owing to the testing decision of the Soviet Union 
the United States can now score a major political ad- 
vance by dramatic action and by our refusal to follow 
the U.S.S.R. 

Political gains that are now feasible far out-weigh 
gains from adding to United States nuclear overkill 
capacity. There is world-wide fear of the arms race. 
Even the Soviet Government has been divided on the 
issue of testing. 

Let us organize a world-wide pressure on the Soviets 
to desist from this deadly move. Let us appeal formally 
to all Governments and informally to all populations, 
especially the Soviet, to stop the renewed arms race. 
Let us proclaim a world-wide massing of populations at 
the center of every town and city on an early Sunday 
noon to discuss and protest the renewed arms race. 
Let us call for a protest by silent assembly in every 
Soviet city at the same time and place. Let us inform 
the Soviet people and every developing country that the 
costly arms race shatters hope for better food, clothing 
and housing. 

Let us declare our plans and our will for controlled 
disarmament. Let us call on the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly to consider them. 

Let us act as the conscience of mankind rather than 
as automatic followers of deadly moves. 

(The New York Times , September 3, 1961.) 

There are few grounds for predicting the success of such 
moves. However, within a peace-race policy, no opportunity 
is missed for pro-disarmament action in the Soviet sphere. 
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CHAPTER 13 The Peace Race: 

□ □ □ □ □ How to Have Peaceful Coexistence — 
And Win 


The facts in this book have shown the restrictive 
and defeatist effects of a conventional economic and military 
policy. In that framework, the alternatives for society are 
the “dilemmas” of the nuclear arms race: red or dead; armed 
or impotent. These are dilemmas, indeed, for either choice 
is a defeatist choice. The way out is to find the means to 
win with freedom under peaceful coexistence. 

Continuing the present defeatist policies in the military 
and political sphere generates a pervasive sense of weakness 
and despair. Despairing politicians with atomic bombs are 
dangerous when their sense of weakness drives them to feel 
they have little to lose in the long run and, therefore, can 
take desperate chances. A competent political-economic 
theory for the development of the United States and for 
underdeveloped countries is thus an urgent necessity. 

Chairman Khrushchev recently indicated that in discus- 
sions with President Kennedy they had both agreed that the 
Soviet Union and the United States now had equal strength. 
This referred to military strength. For international political 
bargaining within the framework of an arms race, the pos- 
session of nuclear weapons in quantity has an “equalizing” 
effect. Indeed, preoccupation with calculations of a military 
sort leads to neglect of the vast differences in economic power 
between the two countries. The industrial and agricultural 
man-hours of the United States are three to four times more 
productive than those of the Soviet Union. These differences 
in economic power can be turned into major political assets. 
I propose that a peace race be mounted to turn this difference 
in production capability into a major instrument for winning 
a world victory for freedom in society. 

Over and over again, the United States foreign policy 
has backed the status quo despite its ineffectiveness and in- 
stability. Feudal regimes and dictators have been supported 
in the name of avoiding public initiative for economic devel- 
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opment. The payoff from these policies is political weakness. 

A recent arms race defeat is Laos, where once again, 
support of a ruling feudal class has created major disaffec- 
tion with the United States, while the Soviet system has been 
looked to for relief. In the words of an American diplomat 
in Laos: 


We came here to help out. We brought money and 
goods with us. We were determined to be generous. But 
we gave the money and the goods to the military pro- 
gram. We neglected the economic side. And the money 
we did give to help the country economically went into 
the pockets of the rich and corrupt. The Communists 
ma/lf* effective propaganda of our failure. {New York 
Times , March 25, 1961.) 


American policies that are designed to give priority to 
human welfare at home and abroad should include maintain- 
ing and extending political and personal freedom in society. 
There is much evidence in the recent history of Western 
countries that the right of independent organization, espe- 
cially in occupational life, is a defining condition for freedom. 
This evidence challenges a widely held assumption — that a 
thoroughly managerial society, with its loss of personal and 
political freedom, is a necessary condition for rapid advance 
in industrial productivity. The industrial efficiency in West- 
ern nations where trade unions play a major role, indicates 
that economic efficiency of local and national planning can be 
joined to strong guarantees of personal and political freedom. 
The widespread right of independent organization restricts 
the ability of any management, private or public, to use its 
decision-power in production as an instrument for wielding 
authoritarian rule over the whole society. 

In countries being industrialized, the right of independent 
organization and the role of trade unions is especially im- 
portant. When men, who once struggled alone to produce a 
meager output, suddenly take part in a great new industrial 
enterprise, they must find ways to express their new strength. 
They must identify with some group which represents them 
all. Trade unions and similar organizations are suitable 
vehicles for these desires. 

Soviet society is organized as though it were one big com- 
pany. The entire organized society has one management, 
centered in the executive committee of the Communist party; 
and one chief executive, the chairman of that committee. Side 
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by side there exists a massive political ideology specializing 
in the criticism of privately organized industrial capitalism 
to support claims of superiority of state-organized man- 
agerialism. 

Many American businessmen see Soviet society as a thor- 
oughly managerial system with which they must compete at 
a disadvantage — for the one-big-company organization of 
Russian production makes even the largest American firm 
look like small business. This view masks a fundamental dif- 
ference between the two societies: the absence of right of 
independent organization in Soviet society, and the wide use 
and effect of this right in Western society. 

In September, 1959, Prime Minister Nikita Khrushchev 
of the Soviet Union visited the United States and in San 
Francisco met with a group of American trade-union leaders. 
The stenographic report of the meeting recorded the follow- 
ing exchange between Khrushchev, Joseph Curran of the 
Maritime Workers, and Walter Reuther of the Automobile 
Workers Union: 

curran: Will workers be permitted to exercise free- 
dom to secure redress of their grievances by the only test 
of industrial democracy, the right to strike, the right 
collectively to withhold their labor power? When will 
workers be able to negotiate agreements in Russia, in- 
cluding the right to strike? 

Khrushchev: I quite understand you, but you do 
not understand anything of the workings of the Socialist 
system. I do not want to offend you — you just do not 
know, you have not been there. You measure everything 
by U.S. standards. What I like about you is that you do 
have a class sense, that feeling. Yes, they do have those 
rights (Presumably this refers to the right to negotiate 
agreements and strike). I understand your question. 
The working class does have the juridical right to strike. 
Does the worker have the right to exercise the right to 
strike? Yes. Have there been strikes since the October 
Revolution? Yes, I spoke at some of the strike meetings. 
Are there strikes now? No. Because workers and unions 
and the government have one thought, because in what 
other country would the government announce that 
wages would be raised and the working day reduced 
without pressure. ... In capitalist countries they 
would need to fight for this. . . . 
reuther: . . . But the Chairman himself exposed — 


in his exposure of Stalin’s crimes — the cult and power 
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of an individual. How could the worker in that period 
get justice if he could not strike or publicly protest? 
khrushchev: His trade union. 
reuther: The union is an extension of government, 
the Soviet Government. Does a union ever disagree with 
the government? Can you give us one single example in 
which one of your unions ever disagreed with govern- 
ment policy? 

khrushchev: Why poke your nose into our business? 
reuther: Freedom is everybody’s business — you are 
always expressing a concern for the workers of Asia — 
there is a thing called international labor solidarity. 
When I was in Russia I was a member of a union, and 
it was what we would call a company union. 

(Fast and frequently indignant interchanges between 
Khrushchev and the labor side of the table, too fast to 
be recorded.) 


Dig 


‘Winning” the peace race includes efforts to press Soviet 
society in the direction of loosening monopoly political power 
and introducing the right of independent organization and 
allied democratic methods. Such changes in Soviet society 
will only come as a result of pressure from the inside. How- 
ever, I believe that international disarmament agreements 
will remove a major justification for internal police systems 
and for holding down the level of living. The first disarma- 
ment moves would be an incentive for Soviet workers to press 
for elements of self-rule in their company unions. This 
pressure of Russian workers would have major effects 
throughout Soviet society by cracking the monopoly of deci- 
sion-power that is held by the managerial elite. As a result 
of this process, Soviet society would have many sources of 
decision-making. Under these conditions the will of the Soviet 
population could be translated into political pressure. Then 
the chances would be greatly improved for developing Soviet 
political alternatives to their side of the arms race. These 
pressures would be a major restraint on the Soviet managerial 
elite, against the use of war as a major policy instrument. 
The pressure of the peace race would be so great that Soviet 
leaders could not meet the United States challenge and also 
maintain a militarized society at home. 

There is a major difference between success in a peace 
race as against success in the arms race. Winning in the 
arms race implies the extension of decision-power by one 
government over another. The peace race, however, at 
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extending the range of personal and political freedom in all 
societies. 

If Soviet leaders found themselves defeated politically in 
a peace race, would they not resort to their military power in 
a desperate effort to redress their power position? Such plans 
might very well occur to the more military-minded Soviet 
leaders. However, the peace race, effectively pursued, would 
strengthen the hand of the more liberal and pro-disarmament 
groups within Soviet society. I do not suggest that the Soviet 
military-expansionists will be converted to peaceful and 
humane values, but rather that they would be challenged, as 
never before, within their own society. 

INTERNATIONAL POLICIES FOR WINNING THE PEACE 

A peace race must be started even while major military 
forces exist. 

The present unused industrial capacity of the United 
States is large enough to start a peace race even before the 
first disarmament steps are formalized. If the United States 
would initiate a peace race now it would be the only major 
power able to do so, even while bearing the present economic 
burden of the arms race. This would press the Soviets, with 
their smaller industrial base, towards the first steps in dis- 
armament, in the effort to compete with the United States. 

Mount a major economic and political program for the 
development of Asia , Africa , and Latin America. 

When the government of the United States can offer a 
competent political-economic theory and major technological 
help for implementing it, America will be a genuine world 
leader. The age of international political crises generated by 
Soviet initiative will pass — or perhaps the shoe will be on 
the other foot. 

The politics of a peace race will compel the United States 
to face up to the problems of encouraging the replacement of 
feudal and colonial regimes with governments that have the 
ability to mount programs of national modernization. Under 
the arms race, the main political alternatives for the United 
States have included bolstering unstable dictators in return 
for pledges of anti-Communism, or conceding Communist 
victories against such regimes. Under the peace race, the 
alternatives include the selection of methods whereby varied 
forms of economic and industrial organization, that are in- 
dustrially efficient, can be combined with political and per- 
sonal freedom. 
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The right of independent organisation as distinct from 
monopolistic organization in economic life must be treated as 
a major safeguard for freedom in the United States , and a 
revolutionary political principle to be actively encouraged 
and developed in every totalitarian society. 

Multilateral decision-making in economic life reinforces 
personal and political freedom in large organizations. It also 
ensures high economic efficiency with planning. The United 
States government must get acquainted with this truth — it 
is essential to seizing political initiative abroad. The idea of 
independent organization should be made known in the 
Soviet sphere through all communications resources available 
to the United States. 

International trade-union contact with the working classes 
of the Soviet countries should be organized on a large scale. 

Workers in the Soviet system should have full information 
about workers’ decision-making practiced by autonomous 
trade unions. Soviet workers should be given details on the 
problem of converting a company union into an independent 
organization. American trade unions have carried out this 
conversion many times over, and can provide examples. 
Broadcasts to the Soviet Union should include such informa- 
tion, and detailed, day-by-day accounts of strike actions. 
There is reason to believe that Soviet citizens are deeply im- 
pressed by the idea of organizing in groups independent of 
management and independent of government. 

International cooperative programs in the sciences should 
be organized. 

Such programs will: first, accelerate research of interna- 
tional and common interest (e.g., the biological sciences); 
second, generate supranational loyalties within a crucial seg- 
ment of Soviet society that will weaken long indoctrination in 
nationalist isolation and competition ; third, bring about great 
economies in scientific facilities, especially in costly research, 
such as space exploration and machines for nuclear research. 

The United States should negotiate a reciprocal arrange- 
ment for direct communication between the American and 
Soviet populations. 

The Soviet government could be offered regular newspaper 
space and radio and television time to use as it sees fit. The 
same privileges should be given to the United States in 
Russia. For example, an exchange of newspaper columns 
should be arranged between the New York Times and Pravda. 

The United States must throw real challenges to the Soviet 
system , not pseudo-challenges. 
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The pseudo-challenges (who can put a man on the moon 
first?) are irrelevant to the main political event A real chal- 
lenge is to demonstrate high productivity with freedom, and 
plannin g with personal and political liberty. The demonstra- 
tion would go to the heart of the Soviet claim that dictatorial 
measures are necessary for rapid economic advance. 

i 

DOMESTIC POLICIES FOR WINNING THE PEACE RACE 

A concerted national program should be organized to raise 
the level of living of the 32 million Americans now below the 
Poverty line . 

Let this program be a declaration to the world of social 
responsibility commensurate with the technological capa- 
bility of the United States. Let America become a society 
which gives priority to the welfare of human beings. The 
readiness of American society to raise the level of living of 
32, 000, 000 citizens who live in poverty is a crucial test of 
social responsibility and the strength of humane values in 
the society. 

The limitations of private enterprise must not govern the 
effort to raise the productivity machinery producing indus- 
tries of the United States . 

In machinery production, private enterprise has often 
meant: inefficient operations by many small firms, limited 
research, no standardization, high-cost production of small 
quantities, and unacceptably high prices to users. Machinery 
production is important for the peace race and the inefficien- 
cies of fragmented private firms must not be allowed to 
restrict the power of the peace-race effort. 

The prospects and methods of large-scale economic plan- 
ning must be thoroughly studied . 

Remarkably little is known on the subject in the United 
States. Inertia of the free enterprisers has seen to that How 
curious it is that the Tennessee Valley Authority is all but 
ignored in American schools, while many foreign visitors 
have found the TVA a magnificent demonstration of tech- 
niques to apply in their countries. Engineers, economists, 
and political scientists should explore national planning 
problems, especially the methods by which individual lib- 
erty is protected while gaining the benefits of large-scale 
organization. 

Improvement of American economic well-being must come 
by liberating production potential rather than by distributing 
existing wealth . 
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Substandard housing will not be eliminated by sharing out 
the existing living space. New space must be provided by 
public construction where it seems that private builders are 
unable or unwilling to do the task. The same goes for the 
improvement in the efficiency of our basic machinery pro- 
ducing industries. Economic competence at home will be 
translated into political strength abroad. 

United States political leaders should give the public full 
information on alternative policies . 

We need reliable information to understand and discuss 
alternative policies. Looking at it negatively: Secrecy and 
assurance that the issues are too complex for ordinary peo- 
ple and must be left to top leaders and their “experts,” 
undermine confidence in democratic processes. In a free 
society, the job of experts is to make the policy alternatives 
clear, not make the policy. The crucial decisions most often 
have to do with social and human values and don’t need to 
be left to experts. 

Committees on the economics of disarmament should be 
set up in the firms, factories, and communities where military 
production is an important source of livelihood. 

Local committees planning for conversion should include 
representatives of management, workers, local merchants, 
bankers, newspaper editors, and municipal and county offi- 
cials. Their function, of course, would be to find alternative 
employment for those now working on military orders. The 
information they collect will be important nationally in 
assessing alternative production capability, and in gauging 
local interest in particular lines of peaceful work. These 
committees will also be able to make valuable recommenda- 
tions for national policies on economic conversion. 


DISARMAMENT POLICIES FOR WINNING THE PEACE SACS 


The United States government should take a world-wide 
initiative to make known the material and political benefits 
and the nature of the problem of disarmament. 

In the Soviet Union, for example, little public information 
is available on the characteristics of disarmament agreements 
and the problems of international inspection. While we do 
not know just how much the Soviet leadership responds to 
public opinion today, it appears that they are a little more 
sensitive t han under Stalin. I believe that a better informed 
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Soviet public will be significant in supporting both the initia- 
tion and the implementation of disarmament agreements. 

Regional military disarmament must be given special 
attention. 

Schemes like the Rapacki plan for disarmament in Central 
and Eastern Europe should be carefully examined and elabo- 
rated. The East Europeans would probably endorse disarma- 
ment with enthusiasm and could be counted on to assist in 
enforcing the disarming process. A disarmed Germany (East 
and West) would relieve one of the main crisis points in the 
world. So too would regional disarmament plans for the 
Middle East, Africa, and Southeast Asia. 

Disarmament should not be treated as an all-or-nothing 
matter. 

If negotiation for multilateral disarmament should be sty- 
mied by the Soviets, the United States should still initiate 
international disarmament moves. Professor Charles E. 
Osgood has already devised a systematic theory of initiative. 1 
He proposes a deliberate “peace offensive” designed to in- 
duce reciprocation by an enemy with the following criteria: 

1. Unilateral acts must be perceived by the opponent as 
reducing his external threat. 

2. Unilateral acts must be accompanied by explicit invi- 
tation to reciprocate. 

3. Unilateral acts must be executed regardless of prior 
commitment by the opponent to reciprocate. 

4. Unilateral acts must be planned in sequence and con- 
tinued over considerable periods regardless of recip- 
rocation by an opponent 

5. Unilateral acts must be announced in advance of 
execution and widely publicized to allied, neutral and 
enemy countries as part of a consistent policy. 

6. Unilateral acts must be graduated in risk potential, 
should they not be reciprocated or should they be 
exploited by an opponent 

7. Unilateral acts must be diverse in nature and unpre- 
dictable (by the opponent) as to the locus of applica- 
tion and timing in series. 

8. Unilateral acts must not be such as to endanger our 
“heartland” or reduce our fundamental capacity for 
retaliatory second strikes. 

9. Unilateral acts of tension-reducing nature must be 
accompanied by explicit firmness in all areas. 
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10. Selected actions and invited reciprocation should, as 
far as possible, take advantage of the restraint already 
self-imposed by the opponent and ourselves. 

11. Selected actions and invited reciprocation should be 
as clearly articulated and as susceptible to verifica- 
tion as possible. 

12. Selected actions and invited reciprocations should in- 
volve transfer of sovereignty from national to inter- 
national auspices as far as is feasible. 

13. Selected actions and invited reciprocations should 
serve to foster democratic ways of life and discourage 
totalitarian ways as much as possible. 
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Professor Osgood’s criteria suggests many acts — inviting 
exchanges of medical information, trade or travel restric- 
tions, voluntary arms reduction — to be elaborated in many 
fields (economic, social, educational opportunity, informa- 
tion flow, etc.). Done on a large scale, with extensive pub- 
licity, the device may prove effective. The voluntary moves 
could be carried out in parallel with formally agreed dis- 
armament steps. 

Because of the danger of the arms race, intensive efforts 
for negotiating controlled disarmament should be a contin- 
uing activity . 

During the recent broadcast report on the Pugwash meet- 
ings in Moscow, Professor Jerome Wiesner said: .“I don’t 
think there is time enough to tinker around with small 
confidence-building measures and. leave more comprehensive 
and more or less total disarmament down to whatever minor 
deterrent forces you want to leave to preserve the stability 
to some later stage. Science and technology is moving too 
fast. Each of us has hundreds of thousands of people under 
us working on the development of weapons. You can’t con- 
trol this and bring it into a tractable form by fooling around 
with minor things. I think you have to do the minor things 
at the same time that you are trying to devise much more 
total systems.” 

The peace race should be started without delay because 
it would make possible fresh ways of coping with crisis points 
like Berlin, Formosa, and Cuba . 

Within the context of a peace race many political issues 
take on a new appearance and become workable problems 
instead of crises that lead to the brink of war. The status of 
the city of Berlin is a classic ease in point. Within the frame- 
work of the arms race, control over this population is a 
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political-economic prize with military overtones for both the 
United States and Russia. If the United States proposed the 
demilitarization of West and East Germany together with all 
of Eastern Europe, as one step in a disarming process, the 
significance of military control over Berlin would be dramat- 
ically changed. 

In the arms race, China must be excluded from the United 
Nations, and the island of Formosa appear at the United 
Nations as “China.” Within the framework of a peace race, 
the military significance of Taiwan would cease to have 
charm to Americans, for the contest with the Soviet system 
in Asia would be transferred to where it counts — to countries 
like India, committed to personal and political freedom, 
which can be industrialized fast — and without police states. 
In that context, the international political status of both 
China and Formosa could be considered without the feel- 
ing that recognizing China for what it is, is politically 
humiliating. 

Again, by the pure logic of an arms race Castro’s Cuba 
must be crushed by the United States. The peace race differ- 
entiates between two sets of Cuban problems: those of revo- 
lution for self-determination and for rapid industrialization; 
and the problems of Cuba’s regime acting as a Russian or 
Chinese beachhead to Latin America. 

If the problems of social and economic change in Latin 
America were dealt with vigorously under a peace race, then 
the Soviet beachhead potentials of Castro’s regime become 
non-existent. Any totalitarian Cuban regime would be a 
natural political target for Latin Americans who enjoy the 
fruits of economic efficiency — including planning together 
with political freedom. 

A succession of international crises since the second World 
War shows the danger of the arms race. The big powers get 
involved in cumulative commitments from which it becomes 
hard to withdraw without a culturally prohibited loss of 
prestige, and fear that any offer of settlement may be in- 
terpreted as weakness. These conditions are changed by the 
peace race which introduces new objectives and a range of 
new action possibilities in international relations. 


The politics of peace are not immune to the risk and 
uncertainty of all politics. Every man in a free society must 
take his chances; and his choices are determined by his 
values. If the values accept the sacrifice of life, man’s de- 
structive potential, and a preference for authoritarianism, 
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then he mast look to the policies of war. If the values include 
high worth of human life, a desire to develop man’s potential 
for peaceful living, and a will to maintain and extend free- 
dom in society, then he must look to the peace race. 

I choose the peace race. 
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□ □ □ □ □ NOTES 


Chapter 1: The Impotence of Military Power 

1 United States Senate, Committee on Foreign Relations, Sub- 
Committee on Disarmament, Chemical-Biological-Radiological (CBR) 
Warfare and Its Disarmament Aspects, 86th Congress, 2nd Session, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. (I960) p. 37. 

•Roger D. Reid, Director, Biological Sciences Division, Office of 
Naval Research, Naval Research Reviews, U.S. Department of the 
Navy, Office of Naval Research, Washington, D.C. (December 1960) 
p. S. 

•Herman Kahn, “The Arms Race and Some of Its Hazards,” 
Daedalus (Fall 1960) p. 745. 

Chapter 2: Dangers of War from Failures of People and Machines 

1 John V. Phelps and others, Accidental War: Some Dangers in the 
1960's, Mershon National Security Program, Ohio State University 
(June 28, 1960) ; P. M. S. Blackett, “Critique of Some Contemporary 
Defense Thinking,” Encounter (April 1961). 

• John V. Phelps, op. cit. p. 8. 

* J. Phelps, op. cit., p. 9. 

4 U.S. Department of Defense, Progress Report on Reliability of 
Electronic Equipment, prepared by the Ad Hoc Group on Reliability 
of Electronic Equipment for the Committee on Electronics of the 
Research and Development Board (February 18, 1952). 

6 Robert Rodwell, “Morale In a Missile Force,” Military Review 
(December 1958) p. ldl. 

4 Abraham Levine, “For Whom is the Polaris Submarine Habitable,” 
US. Naval Institute Proceedings (October 1959) p. 36. 

T See Robert J. Butow, Japan's Decision to Surrender, Hoover Li- 
brary Publication No. 24, Stanford University Press (1954) pp. 133- 
135. 

•See Robert Jungk, Brighter Than 1,000 Suns, Victor Gollancx, 
London (1958). 

'* New York Times (December 19, 1960) ; Commentary (February 
1961). 

10 Business Week (October 22, 1960) ; New York Times (October 
11, 12, 1960). 


Chapter 3: Can Military Deterrence Be Stabilized? 


•For analysis of problems and conditions for meeting Soviet eco- 
nomic competition, see Chapter 6. 

•Seville Davis, managing editor of the Christian Science Monitor, 
has marshalled impressive evidence of the persistent Pentagon and 
Atomic Energy Commission opposition to disarmament, moves (.Dae- 
dalus, Fall 1960). 
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Chapter 4: From Man to Robot 

1 Jerome D. Frank, "Breaking the Thought Barrier: Psychological 
Challenges of the Nudear Age,” Psychiatry (August 1960). 

* I. L. Janis, Air War and Emotional Stress ; Rand Series, McGraw- 
Hill, N. Y. (1951) p. 210. 

• Herman Kahn, “Some Specific Suggestions for Achieving Early 
Nonmilitary Defense Capabilities and Initiating Long Range Pro- 
grams,” Rand Corporation (January 2, 1958). 

4 Walter Schneir, "The Campaign to Make Chemical Warfare Re- 
spectable,” The Reporter (October 1, 1959). 

5 Colonel Robert G. Rigg, “Deluge or Drought,” Army (December 
1960). 

•Jerome D. Frank, op. cit., p. 248. 

T Albert Kahn, The Game of Death , Cameron and Kahn, New York 
(1953). 

•Frederic Wertham, Seduction of the Innocents, Rinehart & Co. 
(1953). 

' * Executive Office of the President, Office of Civil Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, Individual and Family Preparedness (1960). 


Chapter 5 : The Impotence of Conventional Politics 

1 H. Clegg, A New Approach to Industrial Democracy, Basil Black- 
well, Oxford (1960) ; L. B. Cohen, "Workers and Decision-Making on 
Production,” L. Tripp (ed.), Proceedings of the Eighth Annual Meet- 
ing, Industrial Relations Research Association, 1956; S. Melman, De- 
cision-Making and Productivity, John Wiley, New York — Basil Black- 
well, Oxford (1958). 

Chapter 6: Economic Stagnation and Political Defeat 

1 S. M elm a n , Dynamic Factors in Industrial Productivity, John 
Wiley, New York — Basil Blackwell, Oxford (1956) p. 206. 

*W. A. Hadley, “Why the United States Is Strong,” Mechanical 
Engineering (September 1956). 

•See Footnote 5 and D. F. Galloway, Recent Production Develop- 
ments in the Soviet Union, The Institution of Production Rn giiww 
London (1959). 

*S. Melman, “Russia: A New Lathe Every Fifteen Minutes,” Me- 
chanical Engineering (October 1960). 

• S. Melman, Report on the Productivity of Operations in the Ma- 
chine Tool Industry in Western Europe, European Productivity 
Agency, Pans (October 23, 1959). A review of the British Mitchell 
Committee Report and its relation to my report to the European Pro- 
1960) ^ en< ^ r k f oun d in the London Economist (November 26, 

* VP*® Board of Trade, Machine Tools, A Report 

to the Machine Tool Advisory Committee, London, ILM.S.O. (Novem- 
ber I960). 


Chapter 7 : America Isolated and Weakened 
and^e^^r ^ 611 * ***'** d * td “ Business Week 

<F ° r “ Atlantic Confederacy,” Reporter (February 
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Commander, or the “big bomber boss” had written a book which had 
been “banned” by Secretary of Defense, McElroy. The column quotes 
from this book. 

4 Ralph E. Lapp, “What Is the Price of Nuclear War,” Bulletin of 
the Atomic Scientists (October 1959) pp. 340-343. 

Chapter 8: World Industrialization with Freedom 

1 This Is part of the “Summary Statement of Conclusions” on a re* 
emit international meeting of economists to consider the economic im- 
plications of disarmament Distinguished economists from Western 
countries and the Soviet sphere were present at the University of Kiel, 
in Western Germany, March 5 to 9, 1961. New York Times (March 
19. 1961). 

*J. D. Bernal, World Without War, London, Routledge & Kegan 
Paul (1958). The sources for these compilations that were prepared 
by Bernal were the following publications of the United Nations: 
Statistical Yearbook, 1957; World Illiteracy at Midcentury , UNESCO 
(1957); Per Capita National Product of 55 Countries : 1952-1954 
(1957). 

* Excellent collections of information on Ghana are available in the 
New York Times (Section 10) of September 11, 1960, and also in the 
“Second Development Plan, 1959-1964,” prepared by the government 
of the Republic of Ghana. 

4 Republic of Ghana, Information and Trade Center, New York 
City, Press Release No. 36 (September 6, 1960). 

•Mr. Edgar Kaiser is quoted in the March 1961 issue of Fortune 
(p. 83) as follows: “The question is whether the United States is go- 
ing to guarantee private investment to go into a politically unstable 
country in order to spread our system of free enterprise.” 

*W. S. Woytinsky, The US. and Latin America's Economy , The 
Tamiment Institute (1959 [?]). 


Chapter 9: Disarmament Without Depression 


1 From an address by President Eisenhower, New York Times (Sep- 
tember 7, 1960). 

* Emile Benoit, The Political Economy of the Transition from Na- 
tional Defense to International Security, p. 10. This paper was pre- 
pared by Professor Benoit for the Conference on the Economics of 
Disarmament at Gould House (January 28-30, 1961). 

* United States Congress, Joint Economic Subcommittee on Defense 
Procurement, Background Material on Economic Aspects of Military 
Procurement and Supply, US. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D.C. (February 16, 1960) p. 23. 

4 United States Congress, House Committee on Appropriations (86th 
Congress, Second Session) Subcommittee on Defense Appropriations 
for 1961, part 5, p. 651. 

•E. R. Wilson, The Economic and Political Impact of Military 
Spending on the US. Economy, a paper prepared for the Gould House 
Conference on Economics of Disarmament (January 28-30, 1961). 
Additional statistical materials on economics of disarmament may be 
found in two booklets prepared by the Friends Committee on National 
Legislation, 245 2nd St. N.E., Washington 2, D. C., Questions on Dis- 
armament and Your Job, and The Big Hand in Your Pocket. 

* A full analysis of the underdeveloped consumer market in the 
United States represented by the low-income sector of the population 
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wiB be given in a forthcoming book by Gabriel Kolko, Wealth and 
Power in America, Praeger (1961). 

T R. Rienow, American Problems Today, Boston, D. C. Heath 

(1958). 

8 N ational Science Foundation, Federal Funds for Science, VIII. The 
Federal Research and Development Budget, Fiscal years 1958, 1959, 
and 1960, Washing ton, D. C., UJS. Government Printing Office, 1959. 

• Bureau of Social Science Research Inc., Needs for Knowledge Re- 
garding the Military Retirement Problem, Summary Report of a Con- 
ference in Washington, D. C. (April 30 to May 1, 1960). 

“ James J. McDonagh and Steven M. Zimmerman, Mobilization 
for Peace , A Program of Civilian Diversification of the Aircraft In- 
dustry, M. S. Thesis, Columbia University (1961). 


Chapter 10: International Cooperation for Disarmament 


1 Jay Orear, “Making the Detection System More Sensitive,” Nu- 
clear Information (March, 1960). 

8 H. Bethe and E. Teller, The Future of Nuclear Tests, Headline 
Series, Foreign Policy Association (1961). 

‘United States Department of State, Documents on Disarmament, 
VoL 2, Document No. 244, Washington, D. C., UJS. Government Print- 
ing Office, (1960) pp. 944-948. 

‘Some important military contractors view the cost of the inspec- 
tion system as very large and a major replacement for the arms bud- 
get. See Business Week, January 21, 1961, pp. 34-35; also, General 
Electric Defense Quarterly (January-March, 1961). 

8 Private es tima tes suggest that the world requirement for drinkable 
water will, by the end of the century, be several times greater than 
the gristing supply. In order to meet that requirement massive efforts 
will be required, not only for conserving water supply from rainfall, 
but also through large scale desalting operations. Under such condi- 
tions the control of fresh water supplies will require elaboration of 
United Nations activities. 

8 In a searching study on World Peace Through World Law, Har- 
vard University Press (1958), Grenville Clark, and L. B. Sohn have 
developed a major set of recommendations for revision of the United 
Nations charter and mode of operation. Such recommendations will 
surely be considered together with other ideas as experience is gained 
in controlling disarmament, for the review of the United Nations 
organization. 


Chapter 11: Inspection by the People 


1 From a report presented to the U.S. Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee by the Washington Center of Foreign Policy Research of Johns 
Hopkins University. The principal authors of the report were Arnold 
Wolfers, Director of the Foreign Policy Research Unit, Paul H. Nitze, 
and James E. King, Jr. New York Times (December 6, 1959). 

*H. Kahn, On Thermonuclear War, Princeton University Press 
(1960). 

*S. Melman, Inspection, op. cit., pp. 27-30, 191-219. Two papers 
are contained in this book on the underground military activities in 
Germany under the Weimar Republic, and in Palestine under the 
British mandate. 

'Ibid., p. 27. 

* See the report of the evasion team in S. Melman, op. cit. 
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9 There are two papers of major importance for this field by Lewis 
Bohn. These are: Psychological Inspection, Paper No. P-1917, pre- 
pared for the Social Science Division of the Rand Corporation (Feb- 
ruary 19, 1960); and Knowledge Detection: A Non-Physical In- 
spection Method for Arms Control, Systems Research Center, Bed- 
minster, New Jersey (January 3, 1961). In these two papers, Bohn 
sets forth a highly imaginative analysis of the possibilities of psycho- 
logical methods for uncovering knowledge which people have, as 
against direct inspection of physical objects and activities. 

T William Evan, “An International Public Opinion Poll on Disarm- 
ament and Inspection by the People: A Study of Attitudes Toward 
Supranationalfem,” in S. Melman, op. at., p. 231 if. 

Chapter 12: Parallel Differences Within Soviet and American Society 

1 Comment by Jerome Wiesner, in the “Report From Moscow on 
Disarmament and World Security,*' WGBH-TV, Boston (January 3, 
1961). 

* “Report From Moscow on Disarmament and World Security, 0 
op. dt. 

* “Report From Moscow on Disarmament and World Security,” op. 
dt. 

4 A. Arzumanian, “The Economic Aspects of Disarmament,” East- 
West Round Table Conference, London (February 1960). Dr. Arzu- 
manian is Director of the Institute of World Economic and Interna- 
tional Relations of the Soviet Academy of Sciences. 

9 Oskar Lange, “Relationship of Disarmament to International Eco- 
nomic Development,” Nowa Ktdtura (New Culture), Warsaw (Sep- 
tember 25, 1960) . This article was also delivered as the text of a report 
by Professor Lange to the World Federation of United Nations Asso- 
ciations in Geneva, Switzerland. 

Chapter 13: How to Have Peaceful Coexistence— And Win 

1 C. E. Osgood, Graduated Reciprocation in Tension Reduction, In- 
stitute of Communications Research, University of Illinois (I960). 
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and Western Europe. In England the controversy over his 
finding s and their implications for Western industry caused 
the British government to appoint a special committee to 
study Professor Mdman’s report to the European Produc- 
tivity Agency. 

Professor Melman began preparation of a comprehensive 
book on Western and Soviet Efficiency in Machinery Produc- 
tion and this work continued until January 1961. 

At that point he postponed completion of his machinery 
book and prepared The Peace Race, in which he has ap- 
plied his knowledge of industrial efficiency and disarmament 
to the problems of how the West can make available to the 
rest of the world the combination of liberty with rapid eco- 
nomic growth and achieve world disarmament. 
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THE PEACE RACE 

An exciting and liberating book: 

Exciting because the policies it advocates, if adopted 
by the United States, could insure that the future will 
belong to the free nations — not to the communist 
dictatorships. 

Liberating because it breaks the vicious cycle of 
terror and brinkmanship that haunts the world. 

Seymour Melman is an expert on U.S. industry. This book, 
which has been in preparation for five years, is the 
mature result of his study. He proposes a simple 
and startling idea: that we' begin immediately to 
use our most powerful “secret weapon,” our unused 
industrial and manpower capacity. He demonstrates 
that in a competitive race with Russia to industrialize 
the emerging nations, the United States can win 
while still maintaining our present level of military 
expenditure. 
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